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LEDGER SAFE 


Here is Diebold’s answer to labeled protection for 


DW720’2e THAN JUST vertical ledger records during and after posting 


DIEBOLD GIVES YOU 





hours. By means of a revolving, sliding tray, 
Diebold engineers have eliminated cll inconven- 
Z;, ience . . . placed all records within easy reach of 
: the operator. Yes, Diebold has brought the records 


A Lf = UP, out of the well. 


Trays can be instantly moved to any position for 
quick posting or reference. The safe itself is no 
longer cocked at a space consuming angle in order 
to bring the records to correct posting position. 


These new Ledger Safes are the most practical and 
economical solution ever offered for protected and 
convenient vertical ledger systems. Record trays are 
raised and lowered by hand with the greatest of 
ease, whether loaded to full or partial capacity. 


A S AFE You'll never realize how many practical advantages 

Diebold has built into these new units for you until 
GREATER ACCESSIBILITY —=§_ you see them. THE STORY IN PICTURES WILL BE 
IMPROVED OPERATION MAILED UPON REQUEST. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


DIEBOLD Bai ec canron. onto 


PROTECTION ENGINEERS FOR OVER SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS 









































LETTERS... 


Should Be Published 
Again and Again 

Sirs: Again your magazine has proved 
its value to this bank. 

Enclosed you will find a reprint, as pub- 
lished in our daily newspaper on November 
24th and 25th, of Clarence A. Lyman’s 
article, ““Why Bankers Are The Way They 
Are.” 

It has already received favorable com- 
ment. One retired Rear Admiral of the 
Navy living here has stated that this article 
should be published again and again that 
the public may not overlook its contents. 

Please express to Mr. Lyman my appre- 
ciation for the lucid and interesting way he 
set forth the banker’s stand. I feel it will 
do a lot of good with those who may have 
read it outside the banking world. 

JOHN DE P. Douw, President, 

County Trust Company of Maryland, 
Annapolis, Maryland 





Sirs: We would like to have vour per- 
mission to reprint the article, ““Why Bank- 
ers Are The Way They Are,” by Clarence 
A. Lyman from The Burroughs Clearing 
House. We feel that this contains an out- 
standing message which should reach our 
depositors. 

Barc.ay B. BAEKEyY, Advertising Manager, 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Sirs: I like Clarence Lyman’s article, 
“Why Bankers Are The Way They Are,”’ 
in the November issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Believing that such a 
human story should have a wider audience, 
I should like to print part of it in Southern 
California Business, with credit to you. 

James H. Co.tins, Editor, 

Southern California Business, 
Los Angeles, California 


Sirs: The article, “Why Bankers Are 
The Way They Are,” was excellent. May 
we have permission to reprint this in our 
own bank magazine, ‘““The Teller,” which is 
distributed among our six hundred em- 
ployees? 

Jos. M. DopGe, President, 

The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan 


¢ °¢ 
Banking on Paevfic Liners 

Sirs: I read with a great deal of interest 
the article in, The Burroughs Clearing 
House by John Walker Harrington on 
“Banking Aboard the Atlantic Liners.” 

[ thought that possibly you would be 
interested to know that for the past two 
years the American Trust Company has 
maintained banking offices on board the 
S. S. ““Mariposa” and S. S. “‘Monterey”’ 
which sail between San Francisco and 
Australia. These steamers are among the 
most luxurious afloat and carry about 
seven hundred passengers. 

Our banking offices on the above- 
mentioned vessels have daily transactions 
in five different currencies, viz.: Suva 
Pounds, New Zealand Pounds, Australian 
Pounds, British Pounds and U. S. Dollars. 
On the outward voyage the operations 
usually consist of selling Suva, New Zealand, 
and Australian Pounds for U. S. Dollars 
While on the return trip they have to con- 
vert the above currencies into U.S. Dollars. 

In addition, our banking offices are in a 
Position to effect telegraphic (See page 4) 
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Amount 
of Issue 


$10,000,000 
65,000,000 
45,000,000 
10,000,000 
+ 5,250,000 
+ 7,000,000 


+ 5,500,000 


9,500,000 
7,500,000 
27,000,000 
+t 4,935,000 
5,000,000 
17,000,000 
25,000,000 

+ 5,600,000 
48,000,000 
62,545,500 
20,000,000 
+ 30,800,000 
7,250,000 

+ 22,000,000 
+ 1,000,000 
16,000,000 
25,000,000 
9,000,000 
14,500,000 

+ 15,000,000 
t 9,150,000 
60,000,000 
27,000,000 
+t 5,600,000 
32,000,000 


25,000,000 
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ARKANSAS LOUISIANA GAS COMPANY 
First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Due July 1, 1951 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 


Rapid Transit Coll. Trust Bonds 44 % Series, Due May 1, 1966 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 
Rap. Tran. Coll. Tr. Ser. Bonds 3% & 3%%, Due May 1, 1937-51 
CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE COMPANY . 

First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Series B, Due May 1, 1961 
CATHOLIC BISHOP OF CHICAGO . 


Ser. D Notes 2%, 243%, 344% & 4%, Due Feb. 1, 1937-41, 46, 56 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. . 
First Mortgage 3 4 % Bonds, Series B, Due Aug. 1, 1966 
CHICAGO & ILLINOIS MIDLAND RAILWAY CO. . 


First. Mtg. 20-Year Sinking Fund 444 % Bonds, Ser. A, 
Due Mar. 1, 1956 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mortgage 3 *: % Bonds, Due Oct. 1, 1966 

DALLAS JOINT STOCK LAND BANK . 

3% Bonds, Due June 1, 1942; Opt. 40 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY ‘ 

First Mortgage 44 % Bonds, Due Dec. 1, 1956 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY . . 
Secured 4% Serial Bonds, Due Oct. 1, 1936-April 1, 1944 
KANSAS ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY . 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 343%, Due Dec. 1, 1966 
KINGDOM OF NORWAY = 

20-Year 44% S.F. Ext. Loan Coupon Bonds, —_ Mesch 1, 1956 
KOPPERS COMPANY. . . 

First Mortgage & Coll. Trust 4% Bonds, Due Nov. 1, 195 1 
LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER COMPANY 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 344%, Due Oct. 1, 1966 
MONTANA POWER COMPANY . . 

First & Ref. Mortgage 3% % Bonds, Due Dec. 1, 1966 
NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

3% % Debentures, Due May 1, 1951 

OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS COMPANY ee 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 44; %, Due May 1, 1951 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
30-Year Secured 4% Serial Bonds, Due Jan. 1, 1937-64 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE WATER COMPANY 

First Coll. Trust Bonds, 44 % Series, Due Nov. 1, 1966 

THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 
First & Refunding Mg. 4% Bonds, Series D, Due June 1, 1961 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE . 
First Mortgage 3'2% Bonds, Series E, Due Aug. 1, 1961 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 4%, Due Feb. 1, 1966 
SAGUENAY POWER COMPANY,LTD. . 

First Mtg. 44 % Sinking Fund Bonds, Ser. A, Due April 1, 1966 
SIOUX CITY GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY . 

First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Due July 1, 1966 

SOUTHERN KRAFT CORPORATION 

First Leasehold & Gen. Mtg. 44 % Bonds, Due June 1, 1946 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 

First Mtg. Pipe Line S. F. Bonds, 444 % Series, Due Oct. 1, 1951. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. . ° 
2% % Equipment Trust Certificates, Due Nov. 1, 1937- 5 1 
THE TEXAS CORPORATION 

344 % Debentures, Due June 15, 1951 

WEST PENN POWER COMPANY. . 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series I, 3', %, Due Jan. 1, 1966 
WEST VIRGINIA WATER SERVICE COMPANY 

First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series, Due April 1, 1961 
WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mortgage Bonds, 4%, Due June 1, 1966 

WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 

First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series, Due June 1, 1961 


t Syndicates headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Underwriting 
Interest 


. $1,500,000 


5,909,000 
4,091,000 
1,750,000 
3,750,000 
2,973,000 


1,000,000 


950,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,645,000 

825,000 
3,600,000 

900,000 
1,025,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,900,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,100,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
4,657,000 
1,650,000 
1,400,000 
2,800,000 
1,475,000 
3,750,000 


1,000,000 








NEW 


A PARTIAL LIST of the 
176 bond, note and deben- 
ture issues with which 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
was identified during 1936* 
as one of the original under- 
writers is presented below. 
Underwriting interest in 
the fifty corporation and 
foreign issues with which 
this organization was so 
identified ranged from 
less than 1% to 100%. Of the 
one hundred and twenty- 
six municipal issues, 








$ 500,000 
315,000 
225,000 
120,000 
900,000 


15,000,000 


500,000 


3,000,000 


6,600,000 


*32,121,955 


*10,118,000 


* 231,500 


875,000 
* 207,000 
* 100,000 

11,500,000 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 

2.10% Bonds, Due 1938-46 
DANBURY 

3% Bonds, Due 1938-69 
DARIEN 

14%% Bonds, Due 1937-51 
STRATFORD 

2%% Bonds, Due 1937-51 
WATERBURY 

214% & 2%4% Bonds, 

Due 1937-66 


COLORADO 


COLORADO, STATE OF 
244% & 3% Warrants, 
Due 1939-54 


GEORGIA 

CHATHAM COUNTY 
SCHOOL 

3% Bonds, Due 1937-56 


ILLINOIS 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
3% Bonds, Due 1957; 

Opt. 39-47 

CITY OF CHICAGO 

3 % Bonds, Due 1957; 

Opt. 39-42 

CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 
314% & 4% Bonds, 

Due 1955-56; Opt. 1946 

(6 Issues) 


IOWA 

VARIOUS IOWA COUNTIES 
114%,1%4% & 2% Bonds, 

Due 1937-45 (20 Issues) 
KANSAS 

WICHITA 

2% Bonds, Due 1937-46 

(2 issues) 

MAINE 


MAINE, STATE OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1937-45 


MARYLAND 
CAMBRIDGE 

3% Bonds, Due 1937-66 
CUMBERLAND 

242% Bonds, Due 1947-50 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 

Various Notes, Due 1936-37 
(4 Issues) 
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In which Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. participated as an original underwriter 





- 
Tea { { * CARMEL & PUTNAM VALLEY, YONKERS 
originating 1n 22 states, $ 180,000 TOWNS OF paar $1,265,000 3.10% & 3.30% Bonds, Due 1936-64 
85 issues aggregating Due 1936-45 _— NORTH CAROLINA 
* 110,500 CORTLAND 5,000 DURHAM : 
$55,745,507 were under- ; 2.20% Bonds, Due 1937-56 ” 3% & 314% Bonds, Due 1939-76 
; i ag * 190,000 EASTCHESTER U.F.S.D. NO. 1 OnIo 
. = . : 1939-58 
written a one; partici P adinaied pt: ue 411,000 CINCINNATI = 
pations in the remainder we 6 nd achat a 
* 0,000 PENNSYLVANIA 
2.70% Bonds, Due 1959-64 ’ 
WN 
totaled ici gal sia * 149,572 rer y oe FALLS — “ae 29 Bonds, Due 1937-46 ! 
7 : Dar, eS i PHILADELPHIA 
over 16% % - In aggre 3,000,000 Py tray ong mg setae 3% % Bonds, Due 1986; Opt. 1956 
oe en ee CS * 101,000 POTTSVILLE 
gate par amount ($1,219,- 3,250,000 py Mang Bed alae 212% Bonds, Due 1937-61 
; ; 1947- 
195,507) the 176 issues oe a gna RHODE ISLAND 
> * 3,800,000 NEW YORK, STATE OF 
. 0.25 %, 0.30%, & 0.40% Nates * 300,000 RHODE ISLAND, STATE OF 
represent over one-fifth Due 1936-37 3% Bonds, Due 1942-43 
f (Four Issues) * 247,500 WESTERLY SCHOOL 
of all bond financing 55,000,000 NEW YORK, STATE OF 2%4% Bonds, Due 1938-51 
; 144% Bonds, Due 1937-46 SOUTH CAROLINA 
(excluding U. S. Gov- * 211,500 ONEIDA 4,200,000 SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 
. 5 La %. 2. son & 2.60% Bonds, 7 2 34% Bonds, Due 1945-54 
ue - 
ernment) in the United hess tec’ one 
‘ * PAVILION, BETHANY 
States during the year 150,000 COVINGTON, ETC. CSD 250,000 FORT WORTH 
e > om oF F » K -66 
& & y NO. 1 3% Bonds, Due 1938-56 Ie & FIRS Shets, Des 1950-6 
* To December 19, 1936 17,500,000 PT. OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY VIRGINIA 
312% Bonds, 








10,015,000 VIRGINIA, COMMONW’TH OF 


Due May 1, 1976; Opt.1941 134% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1937-66 


* 155,000 POUGHKEEPSIE 
$ 1,000,000 yo I ite : 1.70% Bonds, Due 1937-46 pci 
.84% Notes, Due 1936-3 * 140,000 
” 150,000 HAVERHILL 322,000 py yng ay * 112% Bonds, Due 1938-43 
2% Bonds, Due 1937-46 ; ; : 450,000 MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WIS. 
* 120,000 LEOMINSTER 2,000,000 ROCHESTER ° METRO. SEWERAGE AREA 
2%% Bonds, Due 1937-56 1%% Bonds, Due 1937-41 2%% Bonds, Due 1947-56 
* 100,000 LOWELL * 530,000 WESTCHESTER COUNTY 5 MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
: 2%4% Bonds, Due 1937-46 212% Bonds, Due 1937-55 2,500,000 2% Bonds, Due 1937-45 
8,000,000 paneer oh OT OF * Underwritten alone by Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc. 


1% Bonds & 0.36% Notes, ee ; 
Due 1937-41 (2 Issues) Descriptive circulars and current quotations will be supplied on any of the 
* 130,000 SPRINGFIELD SCHOOL 


2% Bonds, Due 1937-56 E foregoing securities upon request. 


MICHIGAN 
25,060,000 DETROIT _ : 
2%4%,3 »3%4%.33%4GZ&4G 
Bonds, e 1937-63 (2 Issues) 
* 185,000 MONROE 
135%4% Bonds, Due 1937-44 













I p=. year 1936 
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0.60% Ctf. of Indebt., 
Due 1937 
500,000 RAMSEY COUNTY 
24%4% Bonds, Due 1937-56 
100,000 ST. PAUL 
. 2.10% Bonds, Due 1937-46 


MISSOURI 


1,500,000 KANSAS CITY 
2%4% & 3% Bonds, 
Due 1938-76 
1,000,000 MISSOURI, STATE OF 
“ 2% Bonds, Due 1942-43 
a 120.000 ST. JOSEPH 
atta 212% Bonds, Due 1941-56 
1,770,000 ST. LOUIS 
2% Bonds, Due 1942-46; 
Opt. 1941 


NEW JERSEY 


i 315,000 MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
4% Bonds, Due 1936-53 


NEW YORK 
500,000 ALBANY COUNTY 
we tase. HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 
iy 110,000 ASHFORD, MACHIAS, | a _ 
TOWNS OF S. D. NO. 4 


3.20% Bonds, Due 1939-55 CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street . NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
4,400,000 BUFFALO 


pnd Ae Rly Fi Franca AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SEND FOR THIS 
YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 


It will give you a quick, yet comprehensive review 
of the activities and influences operating in the 
1936 bond market as a whole—and in each separate 
classification. Every bond investor will benefit 
from a reading of this review—gaining a better 
understanding of past trends and a basis for 
future judgment. A copy will be sent without obli- 
gation, upon request. Simply write for leaflet BC-17. 
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P. S. Before renewing your 
present financial service sub- 
scription, make your own com- 
parisons ... and you, too, will 


CHANGE TO POOR’S 











(From page 1) transfers to persons or firms 
located in the ports of call of the steamers. 
This is done through the intermediary of 
our correspondents ashore at the various 
ports of call en route. 

Further, our correspondents in the ports 
of call may effect direct telegraphic trans- 
fers to passengers on board either steamer 
through the intermediary of our banking 
offices on the steamers. Our banking offices 
are also in position to purchase drafts drawn 
under Travelers Letters of Credit and, in 
addition, they may issue Travelers Cheques 
in Dollars or Sterling. They are not per- 
mitted to accept deposits of passengers. 

The round trip from San Francisco 
takes forty-nine days. 

This bank is probably the only United 
States banking institution maintaining 
such a service. It has been very satisfac- 


tory to us as well as a very convenient 
arrangement for the steamship company 
as it has eliminated a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble caused by passengers, when 
the Pursers attempted to handle the 
exchange. 
P. A. Krnnocn, Vice-president, 
American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, California 
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Community Building 


Sirs: You will be interested to know 
that the Baby Beef clubs which were 
described in the article ‘Bank Leadership 
in Community Building,” in the July issue 
of your magazine were even more successful 
this year than last. 

Beeves in the project sponsored by the 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





| licity. 


bank during the season just passed took 
first, second, and third prizes in both junior 
and senior divisions at the county fair, and 
grand championships in both classes. At 
the Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Portland, the grand champion of 
the county fair, a Shorthorn fed by one of 
the boys, took first in the senior Shorthorn, 
and again made the grand championship. 

When our branch of the United States 
National Bank of Oregon first thought of 
feedlot beeves we wanted to see if we 
coundn’t open up a new avenue in selling 
feed crops here in our county where grazing 
has been greatly restricted through the 
Grazing Act. If there should be an over- 
production of hay in our territory with 
diminished numbers of livestock to con- 
sume it, we wanted to have something else 
in the way of markets. 

Our initial efforts were far more success- 
ful than we had ever hoped. In addition to 
the economic benefits, we found ourselves 
reaping untold good will and valuable pub- 
To show the standing which the 
project is acquiring here in this county of 
almost 10,000 square miles, the county 
court provided funds for transporting the 
beeves to the International Exposition. 

We have been pleased to show the boys 
as future customers that banks and bankers 
are sometimes more than custodians of cold 
cash, and to assist them in being business- 
like farmers. 

Joe F. Dyer, Manager Ontario Branch, 
United States National Bank of Oregon, 

Ontario, Oregon 
 °¢ 


Banking Census—Continued 


Sirs: During 1935, there were in opera- 
tion in the six New England States 1,258 
banks of which 1,242 employed a total of 
21,074 persons, with an aggregate payroll 
during the year of more than $41,200,000. 


| The 1,242 banks include 234 in Connecti- 


| indicate a 





cut, 164 in Maine, 550in Massachusetts, 111 
in New Hampshire, 77 in Rhode Island, 
and 106 in Vermont. 

Of the 1,242 banks, 856 are unit banks 
and 386 are branch banks. This would 
ratio of approximately one 
branch bank to two unit banks. Branch 
banks constitute 31.1 per cent of the total 
of all banks. The distribution of these 386 
branch banks which comprise 111 branch 
banking organizations is as follows: Con- 
necticut, 5 branch systems, 15 branches; 
Maine, 21 branch systems, 81 branches; 
Massachusetts, 62 branch systems, 205 
branches; New Hampshire, 2 branch sys- 
tems, 4 branches; Rhode Island, 13 
branch systems, 59 branches; Vermont, 8 


| branch systems, 22 branches. 


Of the 21,074 persons shown, 4,091 are 
executives and salaried officers, and 16,893 
are other employees. This would indicate 
a ratio of approximately one executive for 
every four other employees, or 19 per cent 
executives and 81 percent other employees. 

In unit banks, executives constitute 23.5 
per cent of all employees. In the branch 
banks 13.2 per cent are executives. 

If the number of employees reported, as 
of the close of 1935, may be considered 
representative of employment throughout 
the year, the average annual salary paid 
to employees of all banks, including ex- 
ecutives, was $1,958 for the states covered 
in this report. 

In unit banks the average salary, under 
the same assumption, was $1,959. The 
average salary for executives was $3,776 
and $1,399 for other employees. In 
branch banks the average salary was $1,958. 
For executives it was $5,464 and for other 
employees, $1,426. 

Frep A. GOsNELL, Chief Statistician, 

Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Harrie & Ewing Photo 


‘“*A new kind of gold standard,’’ Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau called it recently . . . This 
interesting photo of Mr. Morgenthau was taken during a press conference 


ur MANAGED CuRRENCY 


The second Roosevelt term will undoubtedly see us moving 
from a temporary to a permanent managed currency system 


ARLY in his administration Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said that the 
objective in monetary policy was 

“to move toward a managed cur- 
rency.”” Quite recently Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau referred to 
an exchange stabilization arrangement 
as “a new type of gold standard.” 
What has actually taken place dur- 
ing the first Roosevelt term has been 
the development of a monetary system 
nominally linked to gold but suf- 
ficiently flexible to permit a much 
greater degree of currency manage- 
ment than formerly was_ possible. 
Ours is not a paper standard such as 
exists in some countries. Neither is 
it a metallic standard intended to 
Operate automatically in the manner 
of the international gold standard of 
the past. We have moved steadily 


by 
ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


toward a managed currency, different 
in detail but similar in purpose and in 
mechanism to the managed currencies 
which have developed throughout the 
world. The new monetary system 
forms a segment of the New Deal 
machinery to accomplish a_ planned 
economy. 


HE first Roosevelt term has been 

marked by experimentation in mone- 
tary matters on a somewhat tentative 
basis. The administration has been 
feeling its way. Some of the steps 
taken have been of an emergency 
character. It has been uncertain just 


what features of the plan would be 
retained beyond the period of the 
emergency. 

Obviously, President Roosevelt is 
entitled to construe his overwhelming 
re-election as an endorsement of New 
Deal monetary policies. The second 
Roosevelt term undoubtedly will be 
marked by an effort to perfect and 
entrench more firmly a managed cur- 
rency system, and particularly to move 
from a temporary to a permanent stage. 

Neither the Democratic platform 
nor the campaign speeches of the 
President contained specifications as 
to future changes in monetary laws. 
The platform gave approval to “the 
objective of a permanently sound 
currency so stabilized as to prevent 
the former wide fluctuations in value 
which imjured in turn producers, 
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debtors, and property owners on the 
one hand, and wage earners and credi- 
tors on the other, a currency which 
will permit full utilization of the 
country’s resources.” It was asserted 
that “‘today we have the soundest 
currency in the world.” The Re- 
publican platform opposed further 
devaluation of the dollar, favored the 
repeal of laws delegating authority to 
the Executive to change the value of 
money and urged co-operation with 
other countries toward stabilization of 
currencies as soon as it could be done 
with due regard to national interests. 
A “sound currency” clause in the 
platform was interpreted by Candidate 
Landon to mean a currency expressed in 
terms of gold and convertible into gold. 


HE election results imply approval 

of a currency system so flexible as 
to lend itself to management. Simi- 
larly, the implication is against any 
return to a rigid gold standard as 
known in the past. 

While the transition from a tempo- 
rary to a permanent monetary system 
may come during the second Roosevelt 
administration, the President as yet 
does not appear ready to take this 
step. This is evident from the an- 
nouncements by the White House 
and the Treasury during the campaign 
that extension of the authority to 
change the gold content of the dollar 
and to use the $2,000,000,000 gold 
stabilization fund would be sought 
from Congress. This authority, as 
granted under the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934, expires on January 31, 1937. 


The intention is, according to the 
announcements, to ask an extension 


of the authority in the two instances 
without change of language. The 
period for which the extension will be 
sought was not stated. The presump- 
tion is that the extension will be for 
one or more years and that at the 
expiration of the extended period the 
administration will be prepared to 


propose permanent legislation. 
The authority to the President to 


Keystone Photo 
“A currency stabilized to prevent the 
former wide fluctuations in value” 
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adjust the gold content of the dollar 
within a range between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the former content and the 
authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, subject to the approval of 
the President, to use the $2,000,000,000 
gold stabilization fund constitute im- 
portant parts of the managed cur- 
rency system. Consequently, it is 
highly improbable that the permanent 
system will be without these features 
or substitute devices embracing similar 
flexibility. 

When the administration uses the 
term “‘stabilization”’ in connection with 
currency, a stabilization of the com- 
modity price level rather than of 
exchange rates is usually meant. This 
idea was first emphasized by the 
President when, in his famous mes- 
sage to the London economic con- 
ference in July, 1933, he refused to 
join in fixing exchange values of cur- 
rencies. The same thought is implied 
in the Democratic plank proposing 
that the currency be “‘so stabilized as 
to prevent the former wide fluctu- 
ations in value,” etc. Changes in the 
gold content of the dollar are not 
inconsistent with the administration’s 
conception of stabilization of the cur- 
rency. In fact, the so-called com- 
modity dollar, under which the gold 
content of the dollar would be fre- 
quently changed with a view to main- 
taining commodity prices at the de- 
sired level, is the goal of many of 
those who are in sympathy with the 
administration’s objective of a man- 
aged currency. The President has 
never declared himself for the com- 
modity dollar plan, but if he should 
do so eventually it would be in com- 
plete harmony with his policy thus far. 


O far as known the President has 

no intention to change the present 
gold content of the dollar which he 
fixed, in an Executive order on 
January 31, 1934, at 59.06 per cent 
of its former figure. Undoubtedly he 
believes that a continuance of his 
present authority would be useful as 
a club in negotiations with foreign 
nations. Also, if it is retained it 
would be less difficult at a later date 
to obtain from Congress approval of a 
flexible scheme of a permanent charac- 
ter. An adjustable gold content fits 
into the idea of currency management, 
whereas the former fixed content was 
more in harmony with an automatic 
currency system. If the President 
ever should consent to a return to an 
inflexible gold content it would greatly 
displease most of those whose advice 
he has followed in monetary matters. 

The gold stabilization fund is of 
importance from the standpoint of 
currency management. While estab- 
lished in an emergency period, this 
fund or something of a similar charac- 
ter is likely to be retained as part of 
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Harris & Ewing Photo 
Archie Lochhead is listed as Technical 
Assistant to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, but actually operates the two 
billion dollar currency stabilization fund 


the permanent machinery for inter- 
national currency management. Great 
Britain, the first nation to establish 
a stabilization fund, has engaged in 
transactions in foreign exchange as 
part of its management of the pound 
sterling. France established such a 
fund at the time of the recent devalu- 
ation of the franc. Switzerland, Hol- 
land and other nations have similar 
funds. 

The existence of these funds at a 
time of increasing co-operation among 
the nations is evidence that the old 
international gold standard is a thing 
of the past. If the present system 
with respect to international relation- 
ships can be called a gold standard at 
all it is, indeed, in the language of 
Secretary Morgenthau, ‘“‘a new type 
of gold standard.” The old type of 
gold standard, if conditions were 
favorable for its operation, would 
have needed no stabilization funds. 
The fluctuations in foreign exchange 
would have been relatively small. 
Each country would have maintained 
a fixed gold content of its unit of 
currency. Gold would have been the 
common denominator of all the cur- 
rencies. An equilibrium between price 
levels in different countries would 
have been maintained by the auto- 
matic operation of the gold standard, 
gold and commodities flowing back 
and forth with changes in _ prices. 
Automatic operation of the old gold 
standard required a free movement 
of goods among countries. Present 
trade restrictions and controls provide 
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Regardless of the part that gold will play in international currencies, a large share of the world’s supply will soon rest in this nearly- 
completed vault at Fort Knox, Kentucky. The building is located in the heart of the Fort Knox army reservation, and is constructed 
to repel every form of attack. The gold vault itself, beneath the building, can be flooded at a moment’s notice 


greater justification for managed cur- 
rencies than formerly existed. 

Under existing conditions each coun- 
try proposes to manage its currency 
with particular reference to its own 
domestic situation. In most countries 
the value of the currency is only 
loosely tied to gold, if at all. Conse- 
quently, such degree of international 
stability as prevails is of necessity 
obtained by a harmonious arrange- 
ment among the managers of separate 
managed currency systems. The stabi- 


lization funds, through purchases and © 


sales of foreign exchange and of gold, 
are relied upon to maintain stability. 

The recent agreement by the United 
States, Great Britain and France to 
maintain stability in connection with 
the devaluation of the franc is quite 
a different thing from the stabilization 
proposal which this country rejected 
at the time of the London economic 
conference in 1933. Then, such an 
agreement would have had much less 
flexibility than does the present one. 
The new pact accomplishes an alliance 
of managed currencies and does not 
mean that the world is returning to 
the old international gold standard. 


HE flexibility in the existing ar- 

rangement may be realized from the 
fact that it is on a twenty-four-hour 
basis. Each country has reserved the 
Nght to take independent action 
warranted by its internal require- 
ments. The plan is in harmony with 
President Roosevelt’s stand during 
the London conference, when he com- 


mitted himself to a 
domestic price stability as against 
international currency stabilization. 
The first consideration from the Ameri- 
can standpoint is the maintenance of 
a currency which will have a stable 
purchasing power within the country. 
The United States is co-operating with 
the other nations in the preservation 
of stable relationships of world cur- 
rencies only to such extent as the 
external value of the dollar thus main- 
tained is consistent with the desired 
internal purchasing power. An ele- 
ment of uncertainty thus exists which 
is objectionable to the orthodox mone- 
tary theorists who desire a return to a 
gold standard more nearly approxi- 
mating that existing in former years. 
A significant point is that the 
Treasury is fixing the price at which 
it will sell gold to other countries. 
While the differences between this 
price and the $35 an ounce price thus 
far have represented only handling 
costs, Treasury officials claim the 
right to change the price otherwise 
at their discretion. This means that 
the price of gold in international 
transactions, private exports of gold 
being hereafter’ prohibited, may be 
varied even though the President does 
not further devalue the dollar. Thus 
the Treasury’s authority to manage 
the currency by adjusting the gold 
content of the dollar is considerably 
broader than is generally realized. 


preference for 


Continuance of the authority vested . 


in the President to change the gold 
content of the dollar between points 


represented by 50 and 60 per cent of 
the old weight carries with it pre- 
sumably an extension of the authority 
to change the content of the standard 
silver dollar and to establish bimetal- 
lism. No change has thus far been 
made in the content of the silver 
dollar, but the bimetallism clause, 
originally in the Thomas _ Inflation 
Amendment, was the basis of an 
Executive order for the purchase of 
newly-mined domestic silver. 


A LOGICAL development would be 

the enactment of permanent legis- 
lation, a year or two hence, as a sub- 
stitute for such features of the mone- 
tary system as now are on a tentative 
basis. For some time orthodox mone- 
tary theorists have advocated the 
appointment of a special commission, 
comparable to the National Monetary 
Commission of the Taft administra- 
tion, to survey the entire field with a 
view to a revision of all laws relating 
to currency. Creation of such a com- 
mission is now unlikely unless the 
President should propose it. If the 
President follows his customary prac- 
tice he will have his own advisers 
prepare a program for presentation at 
an appropriate time. 

No monetary legislation seems likely 
at the coming session of Congress, 
other than is involved in the extension 
of expiring authority. Orthodox mone- 
tary theorists would like to overhaul 
the present structure by providing a 
fixed gold content of the dollar, other- 
wise making the currency (See page 22) 
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Windows That Sell 


‘Lue YEAR AROUND 


Both big banks and small banks will be interested in the 
author’s suggestions for using bank windows to sell bank 
services...and his conclusions on the window-dressing art 


that a lawyer who tries his own 
case has a fool for a client. 

Physicians ordinarily do not pre- 
scribe for themselves. Certainly sur- 
geons do not operate on themselves 
as a general rule and dentists do not 
work on their own teeth. 

This, by way of introduction to an 
article on advertising for banks through 
the media of window displays. 

In this age of specialists, we consult 
specialists in everything except deco- 
rating. It has been said that every 
woman believes that she would have 
made a great actress and few will 
admit that they are not, just by 
instinct, talented interior decorators. 

Everyone thinks that he could run a 
newspaper better than the editor. 
All men believe themselves to be 
advertising experts and when it comes 
to window displays nearly every banker 
thinks that he could create and install 
a perfectly wonderful advertising win- 
dow if he only had the time to con- 
centrate on it. 

As a matter of fact, window dressing 
is a highly developed art, and big 
stores who have paid thousands of 


"Titnet is an old adage which says 








by 


JOHN BURGESS 


Vice-president, Northwestern National Bank and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(Photos courtesy of Stephens Display Service, Minneapolis) 


dollars per foot for real estate frontage 
on main thoroughfares now spend 
many thousands of dollars and employ 
highly paid experts to utilize the costly 
space encompassed by their windows. 

One retail firm that I know of em- 
ploys some thirty or forty people at 
all times to take care of its window 
dressing and store decoration. 

Most banks occupy strategic posi- 
tions on important corners or on 
arterial thoroughfares where window 
space properly used would prove an 
excellent advertising medium, and 
this applies not only to large banks 
but to smaller banks. 

In the average small town the 
banks occupy the most important 
corners in the town and all residents 
of the community and the surrounding 
territory pass by the windows many 
times a year. 


The seasons and the months of the year have their own themes of display, as the photos below illustrate. 
in January and February, thrift and budgets are emphasized 


To utilize these windows some pitiful 
efforts are made. Sometimes an 
ambitious cashier, teller or book- 
keeper will attempt to dress a window 
and the results, for the most part, are 
worse than nothing. 

There are many services being sold 
to bankers for use in window displays. 
The majority of them are good though 
they lack the personal touch, as they 
must necessarily since they are planned 
on a broad, general scale for banks in 
all parts of the country. In some 
cases these services are sold by high 
pressure salesmen who, once the con- 
tract has been signed go blithely on 
their way. The advertising material 
begins to roll in daily, semi-weekly or 
semi-occasionally, as the case may be, 
and after a few recurrences of interest, 
the whole endeavor has been lost and 
the person who signed the contract 


Starting the year, 
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From time to time the bank uses metal figures. These are hand-made of thin sheet tin or chromium and average from ten 
to twelve inches high. Against a black screen, the effect is startling 


wishes that he had 
persuaded. 

This is not the fault primarily of 
the service, but of the use to which 
itis put. Itis better to have a window 
with no advertising in it at all than 
to have advertising which is out of 
date, unseasonable, and plainly show- 
ing neglect and indifference on the part 
of the bank’s management. Many 
bankers who have struggled with this 
problem will bear witness to the truth 
of this description of the plight in 
which they have found themselves. 

The answer is to employ expert 
window dressers. 


not been over- 


[N the larger cities there are services 

which, for a reasonable sum, will take 
over the decoration of bank windows 
and it is remarkable what results they 


will achieve. The reason for this is 


plain, of course. It is their business 
and they have nothing else on their 
minds but effective window displays. 
They are not worrying over loans, cash 
positions, examiners’ reports or net 
earnings. 

In smaller cities and towns there 
are individuals who have charge of 
window dressing for mercantile estab- 
lishments and who could, perhaps, be 
persuaded to do a window semi- 
occasionally for the bank. Chain 
stores have trained window dressers 
in almost every store, or if not, a win- 
dow dresser makes periodic visits to 
the local store to bring its windows up 
to date with attractive and effective 
displays. If none of these avenues 
are open the banker might well look 
about for some young woman with an 
eye for color and arrangement and 
give her an opportunity to become 


the bank’s advertising representative 
so far. as window displays are con- 
cerned. 

The Northwestern National Bank 
& Trust Company, over a period of 
ten years, has utilized windows to 
advantage and has developed a plan 
of operation which may contain some 
suggestions for other bankers. 


IRST, it was decided that the sale 

and use of such an intangible com- 
modity as banking service was entitled 
to a continuing, not intermittent, 
campaign of advertising through win- 
dow displays. 

Next, a company which specialized 
in window display service was en- 
gaged by the advertising department 
to take over the responsibility for this 
branch of the bank’s advertising. 
The first of each month this company, 





Once in every four displays, animation is used. 


example, in the pay-by-check display below, the mechanical pen moves backward and forward 


It may be a feature mechanically operated or produced by flashing lights. As an 
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The bank not only utilizes its windows for displays, but also places similar displays 
in its main lobby. The lobby displays carry out the theme presented in the windows 


the Stephens Display Service, Minne- 
apolis, submits a time schedule and 
working sketches for the bank’s main 
office windows. The Northwestern 
National Bank has eight locations 
and two affiliated banks which have 
the benefit of its window displays. 
After the time schedule and the work- 
ing sketches have been approved by 
the advertising manager the bank 
knows what to expect and how and 
when the displays will be made. 


HE monthly schedule was deter- 

mined upon because, as in a retail 
store, each season of the year and 
practically every month, have their 
own theme of display. For instance, 
in January and February thrift and 
budgets are emphasized. In March 
and April checking accounts, real 
estate loans and general banking 
service is pushed. In May, which has 


been designated Safe-Deposit-Month, 
a safe deposit campaign holds the 
boards; June and July, travelers’ 
checks for summer vacations; in 
August, general banking service, while 
September and October spell trust 
advertising, personal and moderniza- 
tion loans. 

Since the change in the time of 
announcing new automobile models, 
automobile financing advertising is 
apropos at all times of the year but 
is especially effective in the autumn. 
November and December naturally 
lend themselves to Christmas Savings 
Clubs and an emphasis on the season’s 
festivities. 

With the new services which banks 
are now privileged to offer, running 
from modernization and equipment 
loans to large commercial loans, con- 
stantly in mind, both the bank and 
the display service are constantly on 


the alert for unusual material which 
might be appropriately used in connec- 
tion with these varied activities. 

The young woman assigned by the 
display service to look after the North- 
western account as her particular 
responsibility, keeps a reference book. 
In it she enters the name of a person 
from whom she can borrow a collection 
of interesting maps for use in advertis- 
ing travelers checks at vacation time, 
or the name of a person who has a 
collection of historic photographs which 
may be utilized on some suitable 
occasion, She makes it a part: of her 
job to keep in touch with people for 
miles around who make it their 
hobby to collect odd and fascinating 
things. Collections and relics of all 
kinds are utilized for variety or to 
drive home some point of banking 
service. In nearly every instance the 
owners of these collections willingly 
loan them to the bank for such use 
and, of course, the bank acknowledges 
the courtesy by credit lines and 
letters of thanks. 


]F all window advertising, however, 
was done through exhibits of collec- 
tions and relics the windows would 
soon lose their appeal. They would 
grow tiresome in time, it is believed, 
and so displays of different character 
appear regularly on window schedules. 
These fall into two general classes. 

First, animated displays with atten- 
tion compelling movements operated 
by small motors. These moving dis- 
plays have attracted unusual interest 
and will stop the passerby with greater 
regularity than static displays. 

Second, dramatized ideas featuring 
large cut-outs and block letters made 
up in two or three sections, sometimes 
with colored lighting effects. Illustra- 
tions of these various types are pre- 
sented herewith and will tell the story 
of the windows even better than I can 
describe them. 

We use something moving once in 
every four displays. Animation, 
whether it is produced by a mechani- 
cally operated feature or by flashing 
lights is a big factor in attracting the 
eye. The sophisticated buyer, of mer- 
chandise or of bank service, demands 
something out of the ordinary. The 
“Pay By Check” display is a good 
example. In this the mechanical pen 
moved back and forth in front of a 
space where a blank check was placed. 
The words “Pay By Check” were 
lighted from behind. The metal figures 
used in some of the displays were also 
out of the ordinary. These were hand 
made from thin sheet tin or chromium 
and averaged from 10 to 12 inches 
high. They followed modern design 
and were not colored or shaded. Each 
figure stood by itself. The effect, when 
they were placed in front of a black 
screen, was startling. The series 
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included bicycle riders, football players, 
a bride and groom, a cowboy, a skater, 
and a family group dancing around a 
Christmas tree. 

The Northwestern National Bank 
building is a block long. Some 25,000 
to 30,000 people regularly pass through 
the corridors of the building, making 
a constant “circulation” for these 
windows with their messages. 

Since the bank has three branch 
offices, besides its main office and five 
closely affiliated banks, a window dis- 
play is given plenty of usage. After 
it has been utilized in the main office 
it is sent to each of the branch offices 
and its closely affiliated banks in 
Minneapolis. Thereafter the displays 
are sometimes sent out to Northwest 
Bancorporation banks throughout the 
Northwest where such banks have 
suitable windows or lobbies for the 
particular display under considera- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it is 
necessary that the displays be built to 
last and stand the handling necessarily 
received through their months of use. 

Displays are changed at least twice 
a month and sometimes more fre- 
quently. Under these circumstances, 
it is imperative that a definite schedule 
be maintained, the subjects dated and 
a record kept of their appearances. 
During 1935, for instance, ninety-four 
displays were created around banking 
service and rotated over the circuit 
in the city. 


HERE is another feature to window 

display advertising which I have not 
mentioned. That is the matter of 
customer good will. The use of our 
windows both for the bank and in the 
building proper, and occasionally in 
the lobby, is offered to customers. 
Their displays range from a new 
model automobile to food products, 
and from skis and ski suits to medical 
preparations. In one year eighty- 
three customer exhibits were installed 
in the arcade windows of the North- 
western Bank Building. Such exhibits 
are arranged by the display service 
at no cost to the customer except out- 
of-pocket expense. They are often 
tied in with national publicity such 
as Life Insurance Week or National 
Safety Week. National Fire Preven- 
tion Week was illustrated for the 
benefit of bank customers interested 
in the sale of fire insurance. Safe 
deposit month afforded a wide variety 
of subjects, including the disastrous 
results of fire, loss of valuable papers, 
Shattered safes and sample nests of 
safe deposit boxes. 

The windows are there, the space 
is available, prospective customers are 
going by hour after hour and if you 
wish to invite them into your bank 
and obtain a profit by rendering a 
worthwhile service, your windows af- 
ford the opportunity. 
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Trust Department -- Second Hoor 


Just a few more of the many displays of the Northwestern National Bank & Trust Com- 


pany. 


During 1935 the bank used a total of ninety-four window and lobby displays 
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Even so difficult an expense item to allocate as the time of a 
rail officer can be handled by cost accounting 


. HAT good is a set of operating 
WW cost figures after you get 
them?” is a question that 
has been fired at me dozens of times. 
The answer must be, ““That depends.” 
It depends, first, upon how accurate 
the cost figures are. It depends, 
second, upon how able the personnel 
of the bank, particularly above the 
lower ranks, may be in converting 
knowledge into improvements. It 
depends, more than everything else, 
upon how determined the management 
of the bank may be to see that the 
figures are not entombed in the files, 
but are put to vital, dynamic use in a 
never-ending battle against needless 
expense and loss. 

In two previous articles* we have 
explained in detail just how our bank 
goes about getting its cost figures, 
how we know rather precisely what it 
costs us to handle any form of item or 
transaction which comes up in the 
normal operations of our bank. In 
this article we shall try to point out 
some of the specific results which 
have come to our institution through 
applying these figures in our everyday 
management of the bank. 





**“The Why and How of Banking Costs’, in November, 
1936, page 14, and ““The Why and How of Banking Costs,” 
in December, 1936, page 16, The Burroughs Clearing House. 
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lhe lv hy and How 


of Banxinc Costs 


Let me emphasize to the best of 
my ability that this method of ours 
is in no sense restricted by the size or 
kind of institution. Despite the out- 
ward differences between, on the one 
hand, a bank like ours and a gigantic 
institution of Wall Street or Chicago’s 
Loop, and on the other hand between 
our bank and one which employs a 
total personnel of three or four officers 
and employees, the operations per- 
formed in all banks are in most respects 
identical. When we receive a batch 
of paid checks or deposits in our book- 
keeping department of eighteen people, 
they perform exactly the same work 
on these items, and make the same 
kind of entries, as do the 200 book- 
keepers in a LaSalle Street bank, or 
as does the cashier of a cross-roads 
bank when he takes half an hour of 
the late afternoon to do his posting. 
The chances are that all three banks, 
huge, middling large, and tiny, use 
bookkeeping machines of identical 
model, customers ledger sheets of 
identical design. All three of us have 
the same basic problem in this depart- 
ment of handling these items as 
efficiently and economically as possible, 
of knowing what it costs to handle the 
items if for no other reason than that 
we may be sure we are not donating 


by 


LYALL BARNHART 


Comptroller, The First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Known cost figures stimulate the 
entire personnel to better results. 
Costs supply management with facts 
and automatically set up a mark for 
officers and employees to shoot at 


IEE. (Conclusion) 
What Cost Figures Mean to the Bank 


service to our customers at less than it 
costs us to produce. So it is in every 
operating department of a_ bank, 
whether the work is minutely sub- 
divided among many people or whether 
one man combines in his person the 
duties of half a dozen departments of a 
big-city bank. 


[F our cost accounting method had 

been tailored to the opportunistic 
requirements of our particular institu- 
tion, and would fit no other bank, 
then I should be the last person on 
earth to urge other banks to adopt it. 
But it was not so conceived. We 
developed our plan from a good deal 
of thinking about fundamentals, not 
of our bank but of all deposit banking. 
We have seen it taken over intact in 
its essentials by city banks one-third 
the size of ours and by small-town 
banks not one-fiftieth our size. We 
have seen the plan produce the same 
sort of savings and betterments in 
every bank which has adopted it. Our 
interest in seeing it adopted by others 
is in no sense selfish. We could spare 


ourselves a lot of correspondence and 
other non-profit work by merely keep- 
ing it to ourselves. 

But we feel we have here something 
which will increase the money-making 
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Like all departments of the First National, the multigraph and stockroom department operates on a budget. 
Supplies are charged to the storeroom and out again, and can be balanced monthly 


capacity of any bank which does not 
already have a workable cost account- 
ing method in use. Anything which 
will improve banking methods and 
banking profits anywhere will to that 
extent strengthen the banking fabric 
of the United States, and thereby 
strengthen our own bank. And, 
frankly, we have picked up so many 








Three Articles (Reprinted ) 


With the publication of Lyall Barn- 
hart’s first article on banking costs in 
the November issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House, readers began mak- 
ing requests for reprints. These have 
continued to come in, and have grown 
in volume since publication of the 
December article. 

Because a reading of the entire series 
of three articles is mecessary to an 
understanding of the plan described, 
reprints were not made available of 
either the November or December 
articles individually. 

Now that the series is completed the 
publishers are prepared to meet the 
demand for reprints. The three articles 
have been suitably bound in a single 
binder and are available to bankers or 
to readers without charge. Requests 
may be addressed to The Editor, The 
Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
hes 




















good ideas of one sort and another 
from other banks, both by visits and 
by reading articles contributed by our 
fellow bankers, that we want to do 
something to repay this debt in kind. 

Cost figures have affected us on both 
sides of the ledger, by decreasing our 
expenses and by increasing our income. 
They make themselves felt in our 
planning of future expense — budgeting 
—and in our pricing of our merchandise 
or service, through our schedule of 
service charges. But let’s get right 
down to specific cases. First on the 
list is the effect of accurate cost 
figures in decreasing outgo. 

Despite all the conversation on the 
subject, comparatively but a handful 
of all banks operate on budgets. There 
is a widespread feeling that budgets 
are fine as a theory, but that they do 
not work out in actual practice. It 
was so in our bank for many years. 
I can still remember the mildly cynical, 
mildly tolerant smiles with which some 
of our officers greeted the idea of 
having an expense budget. And look- 
ing back to that period, it is easily 
understood. They did not as a group 
yet recognize how accurately we had 
isolated our individual costs of items 
and transactions. They had seen 
budgeting pass int@.. the’ discard in 


other banks and businesses which 
lacked such accurate controls. Thus 
they could not understand how greatly 
budgeting is simplified, how much 
more accurate it is made, by a knowl- 
edge of item costs. 

We did not, thank Heaven, under- 
take budgeting until we had our cost 
system running smoothly, and had a 
full year’s experience with these costs. 
Just by knowing the costs we had 
effected many savings in operations. 
Consequently, when we made up an 
operating budget of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $669,000 for the 
coming year, this was more than 
$90,000 below what the previous 
year’s performance had been. Our 
president, who has since died, was 
exceedingly open-minded, and he 
merely cautioned us against getting 
our budget so low that it would lick 
us during the coming year. He did 
not disclose his real misgivings about 
that first budget until the budget 
year had been completed. Then he 
inquired one day, with a’ disarming 
smile which was plainly intended to 
make it easy for a man who had failed 
in his pet undertaking, ‘Well, did 
you beat the budget this last year?’ 

a 


His jaw fell. “How much?” 
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“A little better than 1 per cent.” 
““You’re sure of your figures?” 
‘Absolutely sure.” 

“Well, sir, I never thought you 
could come within a mile of that 
budget! You know, maybe this cost 
accounting business is even better 
than I thought it was,” he confessed. 
“More power to you.” 


ERE is how we use standard costs 

in figuring our budget — incidentally, 
the subsequent year we also beat the 
new, and lower, budget by just a 
slightly larger fraction over 1 per cent 
than for the first year. We know 
precisely what an On Us Commercial 
Check costs us: for last year, 1935, 
.02336. Last year we handled 3,102,- 
840 of these items, for a total cost of 
$72,484.93. All right, as nearly as 
we can estimate, our activity is 
increasing at a rate which should 
produce, say, 3,500,000 On Us 
Commercial Checks. We know that to 
handle these we shall require one more 
clerk, one more machine. Our floor 
space is adequate to accommodate 
these. To skip across a lot of paper 
work, let’s jump to the answer. The 
added expense will increase the total 
budget for the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, but it will decrease the item 
cost. We set up a budgeted total 
dollar cost for the department, a 
budgeted item cost. And we know 
that we can hit that pair of figures 
practically on the nose. The computa- 
tion is not quite so casually handled, 
in fact, as this airy description might 
imply, We check the personnel of the 
department one by one before we 
arrive at our budget figure. We 
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figure which ones are due for raises, 
at what moments, how much this will 
increase the total salaries. We check 
the ones entitled to vacations, add in 
the cost of vacation relief for them. 
Conceivably our salary figures may 
contain such: factors as the knowledge 
that a man in a higher job in another 
department is slipping badly, that 
unless he unexpectedly straightens 
around within three months wé shall 
have to let him go, that his place 
will be filled by promoting one of the 
higher paid boys from bookkeeping, 
and that therefore we shall fill the 
bookkeeping vacancy by hiring a less 
expensive man. That is a fair sample 
of the painstaking detail in which we 
consider each departmental budget. 
It is, since it is based upon accurate 
cost figures, a legitimate reason for 
our rather regularly coming within a 
hair’s breadth of our budget when the 
year’s performance is in. 

In the first article of this series we 
explained the way that the monthly 
report of cost performance in a depart- 
ment is also set up against the budget. 
The division manager in charge of a 
department watches that monthly re- 
port like a hawk. So do I, as the 
senior officer responsible for expense 
control. If the division manager is 
not in to see me with an explanation of 
any major overage, and what he pur- 
poses to do about making it up, I am 
on his neck within two days after the 
report is out. It is worth explaining, 


also, that in those departments con- 
cerned with items, we watch the per- 
item performance in comparison with 
budget rather more sharply than the 
total dollar performance. 


We know 











In the bookkeeping department, where costs necessarily fluctuate with activity, the impor- 
tant budget figure is not the total expense. It is the item cost 


_ Manager’s 


that if the items increase, the cost per 
item will almost automatically fall; 
at the same time, we recognize that 
this will also increase the total dollar 
cost. Therefore the item cost is of 
more significance than total dollars in 
such a department. It is much as if 
the bank added on a sizable block of 
floor space; naturally this would re- 
quire added janitor expense, and we 
should expect to meet it. But the 
function of good budgeting is to foresee 
these things and provide for them. 
With accurate cost figures, such fore- 
sight is not accidental. For one part 
of cost accounting is to know volume 
as well as costs. And if volume is 
going to change materially next year, 
we usually have full warning in the 
last months of this year. 

What accurate costs and accurate 
budgeting contribute to morale is 
almost beyond explanation. Mind 
you, a budget which is not observed 
is a sure way to bring about a loss of 
respect for all planning. But when 
everybody concerned with operating 
knows that costs and budgets are 
right, they keep the whole organiza- 
tion on its toes. And if, as will happen, 
some individuals begin to lag, they 
will be brought right back to the mark 
by the determination of the rest not 
to let their showing be dragged down 
by anybody else. 

As the officer responsible for expense 
control, L lean heavily on five division 
managers who have direct responsibility 
for operating divisions. These men 
are known in the bank as the “Faithful 
Five.” They and I have adopted as 
our avowed intention that each one 
of us shall each year devise improve- 
ments and economies which will more 
than equal our salaries. Most of us 
have done this each year since our 
cost accounting system got into oper- 
ation. For example, consider the 
division manager whose duties include 
all the bank’s purchasing. He con- 
sistently holds down our stationery 
expense to about half what seems to 
be standard in banks of our size, and 
this saving amounts to several times 
his salary. By good buying he gets 
part of this saving. But he gets more 
of it by using his head about how the 
stationery and supplies may be kept 
from waste. And he would be the 
first to admit that the largest share of 
this saving comes through the co- 
operation of all the other operating 
people in their eagerness to beat their 
stationery and supplies budgets. 


FOR example, it was noticed some 

while back that we were using several 
times as many deposit slips as we had 
deposit transactions. The division 
guess was that people 
slipped these into their pockets from 
the lobby desks and used them as 
scratch pads. He had (See page 26) 
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Congress convenes January 5th 


WASHINGTON ....; 


Rounding out the New Deal program.... Legislation likely to be 
considered by the new Congress....One issue may be the exten- 
sion of branch banking....The Comptroller’s technical charges 


by 


HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent, The Burroughs Clearing House 


HE second four years of the New Deal, starting with 

the convening of Congress, January 5, will be less 

spectacular than the first four but will be devoted 
to furthering the same objectives, revising and improving 
earlier legislation, and making reforms permanent and 
lasting. 

Broadly speaking these objectives and reforms may be 
stated as insuring international peace and promoting inter- 
national commerce; maintaining close government control of 
money, credit and finance; making business improvement 
steady and diffuse; flattening out economic cycles by pre- 
venting booms and depressions; working toward a more 
equable distribution of the national income as produced 


and by heavy taxation of wealth; by extending government 
assistance to the less privileged through relief, jobs, hous- 
ing, credit, consumer aid, and other means; conserving 
natural resources, including water and soil; balancing 
agricultural production; improving working conditions; 
spreading employment; maintaining low interest rates; 
fostering small business units as against monopolies. 

There is a recognition among officials that the emergency 
is over. Government economy will be stressed more than 
in the past. The machinery of the Federal Government will 
be overhauled and reorganized to a considerable extent, a 
process which will permit New Deal temporary agencies 
to be placed on a permanent basis. 


The Comptroller’s Amendments 


A series of relatively minor amendments to the national 
banking laws recommended last year by Comptroller of 
the Currency O’Connor are expected to be enacted early 
in the session of Congress. Such legislation was introduced 
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Further extension of branch banking may become an 
issue during the next session of Congress. The charges of 
unit bank champions, that the administration is planning 
to push legislation to expand branch banking, have been 
denied by responsible officials, but discussion persists. 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who dominates the 
Senate banking committee, is favorable to branch bank- 
ing, while Representative Henry B. Steagall of Alabama, 
chairman of the House banking committee, is vigorously 
opposed. The Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. O’Con- 
nor, and Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System are both on 
record as favoring branch banking. Several other mem- 
bers of the Board are also believed to be sympathetic to 
the idea, Governor Joseph A. Broderick having sponsored 
branch banking legislation in New York when bank 
commissioner there. The Comptroller’s office desires 
some technical changes in national banking laws relating 
to branch banking but prefers not to raise the issue in 
Congress. 








Branch Banking May Become An Issue 


———— 


One development which may tend to bring the branch 
banking issue to the foreground is the attempt of several 
states to provide limited banking services to bankless com- 
munities. Four states, Arkansas, lowa, New Mexico, and 
Wisconsin, have recently enacted laws permitting state 
banks to open offices, often called agencies or stations, in 
towns without other banking facilities. Such offices are 
not classed as branches and in most cases do nothing but 
cash checks and receive deposits. Most of the laws, more- 
over, require that the offices be closed if a local bank is 
opened in the same community. Federal laws, on the 
other hand, permit a national bank, subject to certain 
requirements of capitalization, to open branches in states 
which permit state banks to do branch banking, and 
federal law defines a branch as an office for receiving de- 
posits. Therefore, under the Comptroller’s ruling, a 
national bank in these four states may open branches 
wherever it chooses without the restrictions imposed on 
state banks. Such a branch may conduct any type of 
banking business. 














in both House and Senate last spring but failed to receive 
action before adjournment. 

Probably the most important amendment would make 
it easier for state banks to convert into national banks 
where they have issued notes or debentures to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. These were issued only 
where state laws prevented issuance of capital stock for 
sale to the RFC. The amendment would permit the 
Comptroller to consider notes and debentures as capital 
for conversion purposes provided he has assurance that 
they will be retired and replaced with capital stock as 
soon as the national charter is issued. Stockholders of a 
state bank so converted into a national bank would be 
relieved of double liability, placing them on the same basis 
as stockholders of newly chartered national banks. 

Another amendment would permit a national bank to 
pay dividends on a quarterly basis if desired, replacing the 
present requirement that dividends be declared semi- 
annually. Clarification is also proposed in the definitions 
of “net additions to profits” and “‘bad debts” in so far as 
they affect dividend payments. 

A third amendment would provide for election of a 
shareholders’ agent to protect stockholders of a national 
bank in receivership after depositors have been repaid, 
and would permit stockholders who paid assessments to 
obtain a refund before remaining assets are distributed to 
other stockholders. 


Regulating Investment Outlets 


Some legislation to regulate investment trusts and 
investment banking probably will be recommended to 
Congress by the Securities and Exchange Commission early 
in the year, though the exact nature of such recommenda- 
Lions is still a matter of discussion. For months the SEC 
has been conducting a series of more or less related studies 
of investment trusts, common trust funds, corporate 
trusteeships, protective and reorganization committees, 
investment banking, and segregation of the functions of 
stockbrokers and dealers, and several legislative proposals 
may be forthcoming. 

That the future will see more rather than less Federal 
regulation of securities underwriting and distribution was 
made clear by James M. Landis, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, addressing the convention of the Investment Bankers 


Association. One suggestion under consideration is that 
underwriting and investment concerns be Federally char- 
tered and inspected like national banks. 


Social Security Legislation 


Uniform treatment of banks under the Social Security 
Law will be one of many changes in that act to be proposed 
to Congress by the Social Security Board. At present 
national banks and reserve members are classed as instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government and therefore 
exempt from the pay roll taxes but state non-member 
banks are not exempt. Uniformity could be brought about 
either by exempting all banks or bringing all into the Social 
Security system, and the administration will prefer the 
latter. Other amendments will not seek to alter the basic 
provisions of the Social Security Law, but many changes 
to improve administration are expected. 


The Banking Committees 


Several changes will occur in the personnel of the bank- 
ing and currency committees of Congress as a result of 
deaths and the election. The death of Duncan U. Fletcher 
of Florida, veteran chairman of the Senate committee, 
leaves Senator Carter Glass of Virginia the ranking majority 
member. He probably will not choose to be chairman of 
this group because he is already chairman of the powerful 
appropriations committee. It is understood he feels that 
as ranking member on the banking committee he will be 
freer to take an independent stand toward administration 
proposals than if he were chairman. Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, a former judge, is next in line for 
chairmanship and the post will probably fall to him. Senator 
Wagner is much interested in housing legislation and many 
proposals in this field are expected to come before this 
committee. Other losses from the committee are Senators 
Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma and Edward P. Costigan of 
Colorado, Democrats, and Robert D. Carey of Wyoming, 
James Couzens of Michigan and Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota, Republicans. 

The House committee loses five Democrats and three 
Republicans. None of these Demoerats ranked high on 


the committee, and the chairmanship will still be held by 
Henry B. Steagall of Alabama, with T. Alan Goldsborough 
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of Maryland as ranking member. The defeat of John B. 
Hollister of Ohio, ranking Republican on this group and a 
recognized banking authority, puts Jesse P. Wolcott, of 
Michigan at the top of the minority side. 


Watching the Stock Market 


Every device within the reach of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be used by the administration to prevent undue 
credit inflation and speculative rises in securities markets. 
Although gratified by the steady upward trend of prices 
of industrial stocks and other securities, the administration 
is concerned lest this increase reach boom proportions 
which would be followed by sharp deflation. Officials 
are pointing out on occasion that dividend payments 
forced by the new tax on undistributed corporation sur- 
plusses are apt to vary from year to year and should not 
be taken as justifying high prices for stocks indiscrimi- 
nately. Another tax angle being studied is the capital 
gains tax which places a heavy tax on owners of large 
blocs of securities sold after an increase in value. This is 
felt to keep security prices higher than would be the case 
if such persons turned over their investments more fre- 
quently, and some modification of this tax probably will 
be made by Congress. 

Another aspect being studied very closely is foreign 
investments in American security markets. The Treasury 
has just completed an extensive investigation of such 
investments to determine to what extent they are specula- 
tive or in short-term obligations and therefore likely to 
be withdrawn in large volume on short notice. There is 
even discussion of placing some sort of curb on the inflow 
and outflow of foreign investments so as to check this 
factor in security price fluctuations. Consideration is 
also being given to use of the stabilization fund and of 
government securities, through open market operations, 
to counteract inflationary or deflationary effects of move- 
ments of foreign investment funds. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission is expected to tighten its control 
wherever possible to prevent purely speculative and manipu- 
lative operations on the stock market, one device being 
segregation of the functions of brokers and dealers in 
exchanges, and tighter restrictions on floor trading. 


The Control of Credit 


Some action by the Federal Reserve Board to restrict 
inflationary credit possibilities is expected soon after the 
turn of the year. This may be either a further increase in 
reserves required against deposits or a reduction in the 
Reserve System’s holdings of government securities, or 
both. Factors to be considered before any action is taken 
include the volume of bank deposits and money in circula- 
tion after the Christmas buying activity, the Treasury’s 
cash position and financing prospects, and general business 
and credit conditions. If it appears that the Federal 
budget will be balanced at an early date and that heavy 
government financing is at an end, the decision may be 
to let the Reserve’s holdings of government paper run off 
as various note issues expire, thus reducing the portfolio 
gradually without resort to open market operations. 


New Margin Rules 


Further restrictions on the purchase of listed stocks 
on margin are expected to be made effective in January 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The board has issued a tentative 
amendment to its regulation T and asked for comment. 
This regulation requires a purchaser to post a margin of 
2 per cent but gives three days after the purchase for 
furnishing the margin. It has been found that this per- 
mits traders to escape the margin requirements by selling 
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stocks within three days after purchase, a situation which 
officials feel causes undue speculative activity on the market. 
The amendment would require the margin to be put up 
with the order for purchase or at least on the same day 
as the purchase. The SEC has power to require stock 
exchange members to adhere to the same requirements 
as those laid down for brokers and bankers by the Reserve 
Board, and is expected to follow whatever decision the 
Reserve Board makes. 


Federal Lending Agencies 


The volume of private credit extended by Federal 
lending agencies is expected to decline markedly in the 
near future, although the government will continue its 
policy of providing capital for home and farm loan institu- 
tions. The lending authority of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation probably will be continued for another 
limited period, and the Public Works Administration may 
be placed on a permanent, though less extensive, (See page 22) 








Housing Legislation 


Several types of housing legislation are likely to 
come before Congress this winter. 

Probably most important is the Wagner low-cost 
housing bill which was close to passage during last 
session. The bill will be introduced again, probably 
with some modifications, and will have the support 
of the administration. The plan is to provide federal 
subsidies to municipalities for clearing slums and 
constructing public housing for persons of low 
income. The government may aid in technical 
advice and may impose certain standards of con- 
struction and renting policies. Municipalities 
would be required to contribute, such as by tax 
exemption, in addition to financing the balance not 
covered by subsidy. The chief interest of banks and 
real estate men lies in obtaining assurance that 
subsidized housing is not made available to persons 
of sufficient income to buy or rent homes or 
apartments constructed with private capital. 

Several amendments to the Federal Housing Act 
will be considered. The modernization credit plan 
of Title I expires in April and the FHA may not ask to 
have it extended, although there may be pressure for 
this from building supply dealers, contractors, and 
perhaps some banks. FHA will ask Congress to ex- 
tend the government guarantee of debentures, 
issued to mortgagees on foreclosure of an insured 
mortgage. This guarantee expires next July, and 
while the insurance fund is expected to amount to 
nearly $20,000,000 by that time, FHA officials believe 
that the guarantee should be continued at least a 
sufficient time to establish reliable experience tables 
and other important actuarial data. So far only five 
insured mortgages have been foreclosed and $15,000 
of debentures issued. FHA will also ask for changes 
in the law covering large scale housing operations, 
and this may result in amendments permitting 
government insurance of mortgages on apartment 
houses and perhaps on other kinds of property except 
mercantile and industrial. Also under discussion is a 
proposal to reduce’the insurance premium as the 
principal of the mortgage is reduced instead of im- 
posing a flat rate for the life of the loan as at present. 
Title III, authorizing the creation of national mort- 
gage associations to deal in insured mortgages may 
be changed considerably. 
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by 


FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


Illustrations by Harold Flucke 


A characteristic Clutchbill story 
that starts with the proposal to 
buy land for a new bank building 
and jumps to a golden treasure on 


French Island in Lake Champlain 


? HEE ... uff! ! exploded 

\ \ Director Clutchbill, pawing at 

his neckband with a forefinger 

and impatiently looking up at the 

once white ceiling of the Ferndale 

National Bank. ‘The air in this place 
is horrible.” 

“Heh?” jerked out Cashier John 
Atwood, suddenly dropping on his desk 
a check drawn by the bank’s champion 
overdraft artist. 

“I say,” repeated Mr. Clutchbill, 
leaning forward, “this place smells 
like a rabbit warren!” 

“Yeah, no ventilation,” nodded 
John, squirming around and sniffing 
slowly like a cat. 

“We were fools to move into this 
dark cave twenty years ago. We'd 
ought to have built us a bank building 
and lived like Christians instead of 
living on each other like cannibals.” 

John got up, absently hooked two 
hands on a brass window screen and 
gazed wistfully out of the window and 
across the village street. ‘‘Ain’t it 
getting about time for our annual offer 
of $1,000 for that vacant lot of Judge 
Coolberry’s?” 

Director Clutchbill rose and gazed 
where John was gazing. Directly 
across the street was a lot adjoining 
the Georgian domicilium of Judge 
Coolberry. 

“You go over right now, John, and 
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Director Glutchoill 
DEALS IN GOLD 


make the annual 
offer. Look pale 
and cough. There’s 
no tellin’ when the 
old cuss will start 
to get absent- 
minded, and we’ve 
got to be first to 
get that lot if he 
ever sells.” 

After watching 
John’s progress 
across the street 
the old director sat down, twisted his 
newspaper, the Northern Hawk Eye, 
into a roll and glared craftily around 
for one of the ancient flies which 
inhabited the Ferndale National. 

John returned much sooner than 
was expected. Mr. Clutchbill looked 
up with a startled gleam as the cashier 
squatted with a sullen bump in his 
desk chair. 

“Well, what'd he say?” 

‘“‘We sort of picked a poor morning. 
The Judge was picking over his collec- 
tion of old coins and arrowheads on 
the dining room table, and didn’t want 
to be disturbed. He told me to present 
his compliments and announced the 
price of the lot would be $11,000 for 
the year ensuing.” 

“Eleven thousand! 
nosed pirate! He’s 
$10,000 before.” 


The old sharp- 
always asked 








Mr. Clutchbill poured out a story so exciting that Patrick 


was thrilled to the spine 


John fluttered a trained eyebrow 
and dislodged a fly. 

“Did you say,” thundered Director 
Clutchbill, “‘all he was doing was 
clawing over some old coins?” 

“And arrowheads,” nodded John. 
‘Sort of a notion, eh, hobby.” 

‘“Hm-mp! moldy kind of sport. 
Where’s he get these arrowheads and 
old coins?” 

“Oh, he goes off on a hunt for ’em 
at times . . . field work, he calls it. 
Hunts up likely places in an old 
history, then goes over on the shores 
of Lake Champlain and searches and 
digs.” 

“Huh! then he actually finds ’em?” 

‘Mostly arrowheads. But once in a 
while he'll pick up some military but- 
tons and an odd coin.” 

“I suppose there was a heap of 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Yanks 
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‘*That’s enough !”’ hollered Patrick, dragging a ten-gauge shotgun from behind a cedar. ‘I’ve drove off more'n a million 


dropping things around in the old 
days,” mused Mr. Clutchbill stroking 
his goatee thoughtfully. 

“Yeah, the Judge claims it’s the 


best hunting ground in North 
America.” 
“Well,” muttered Mr. Clutchbill, 


dropping an old black felt hat at a 
rakish angle on his head, “‘I have an 
idea the Judge sold his lot this morning 
for $200 and not $11,000.” 

“Wha... what! !” Cashier John 
Atwood boosted his chair around and 
stared. ‘‘Who’d he sell to?” 

“It’s a secret!’ 


OHN stared at Mr. Clutchbill as 

though trying to discover whether 
the old gentleman was wandering in his 
mind. ‘Why!’ he broke out at last, 
“you know as well as I do the Judge 
wouldn’t let any one walk across that 
lot for $200.” 

“Eh,” said Mr. Clutchbill getting 
up, “I’ve got to be out of town for a 
couple of days. I imagine the papers 
for the lot will be drawn shortly after 
I return.” 

If Mr. Clutchbill had said he would 
buy the long desired lot for $2,000 
John would have considered him still 
Sane .. . but $200! John sat leaning 
forward, watching Mr. Clutchbill curi- 
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gold-hunters already today” 


ously as the old gentleman plodded 
thoughtfully out of the bank. He 
knew it had been a deep-seated wish of 
Mr. Clutchbill’s for over twenty-five 
years to acquire that lot for a new 
bank building even though many more 
years might elapse before a stone or 
brick was laid. Perhaps in something 
said that morning a spark had snapped 
sidewise and lit a cell in the old direc- 
tor’s brain which had been holding 
the answer to the quarter century 
riddle. 

At about two o’clock the next after- 
noon Mr. Clutchbill, after a peaceful, 
old-fashioned railway coach ride out 
of the mountains and another short 
one in a hired motor car, got out 
beside a weather-beaten farm cottage 
on the shore of Lake Champlain. 
Telling the car’s driver to wait, he 
ventured around the house in the 
direction of the barn. 

When in full sight of the barn 
Mr. Clutchbill stopped a moment and 
gazed at the scene before him with 
complete satisfaction. A man of 
short, plump legs and extreme girth 
seemed to melt down over a milking 
stool sitting in the mellow October 
sunshine in the barn doorway. Occa- 
sionally the man reached contentedly 
into a pile of corn, nabbed an ear and 
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without hurry husked out the shining 
ear. Mr. Clutchbill softly approached 
with a smile as golden as the autumn 
afternoon and spoke. 

“Are you the brother of Mike 
O’Brien who lives on a farm in Fern- 
dale over in the mountains?” 


"THE man stopped husking and 

twisted a surprised pink face around 
at Mr. Clutchbill. “I be. My name 
is Patrick.” For a bewildered moment 
two mild blue eyes stared from a large 
head on which was a mouse-colored hat 
with a two-inch fringe. A string had 
been inserted through slits around the 
band puckering the brim slightly 
upward. 

“I’ve sort of sought you out par- 
ticular,” admitted Mr. Clutchbill. 
“Your brother told me about you. 
My name is Aaron Clutchbill. I live 
in Ferndale Village and fool around 
in the bank there some. I have hunted 
you up on account of a queer business 
I have in hand.” 

Patrick searched blindly around 
behind him, found an empty bushel 
basket and turned it over. 

Mr. Clutchbill sat down, concen- 
trated mind, eye and tongue solely on 
Mr. O’Brien, and, after swearing his 
hearer to secrecy, poured out a story 
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so exciting Patrick was thrilled to the 
spine. Moreover, a deed was drawn 
conveying a fragment of Mr. O’Brien’s 
farm, known as French Island, one- 
eighth mile off shore to Mr. Clutchbill. 
In turn Mr. Clutchbill laid in Patrick’s 
hand $200. 

“Much obliged,” said Patrick. “I 
will attend to decorating the island 
as desired.” 

Mr. Clutchbill got up. “‘I will fetch 
back word to your brother, Mike, I 
found you in proper condition.” 

Staying over night at Rutlington, 
Mr. Clutchbill came back by rail the 
following day to Ferndale Village, 
only to wander absently around for 
several days after the fashion of a man 
who is waiting. 

It was on a Monday evening some 
time later that Mr. Clutchbill came 
out of his partial coma. He was 
sitting in an old black rocker with his 
elbows on the chair arms and the tips 
of his fingers idly touching each other 
while across the living room table his 
ancient sister, Marilla, read the state 
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items from the Northern Hawk Eye. 
“Hem-m .. . that’s queer,” burst 
out Marilla after a long silence. 
“Confound it! What is? Read 
it!’ scolded Mr. Clutchbill impatiently. 
“‘Landsakes! don’t be so jumpy!” 
Marilla dragged her spectacles up on 
her nose by one bow and read: 


“Last Sunday afternoon Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien of Flintberg picked up a unique 
gold coin while wandering around French 
Island in Lake Champlain. The island 
has been in the O’Brien family for five 
enerations, and although many fine 
ndian arrowheads have been found there, 
no coins heretofore have ever been dis- 
covered so far as Mr. O’Brien can remem- 
ber. Since the coin proved to be an ancient 
French gold piece dated 1654, known as a 
louis d’or, it is thought the waves of the 
lake have brought to light an ancient 
treasure. Records in old histories assert 
that during the French occupancy a 
bateau laden with gold with which to pay 
the French soldiers at Fort Ticonderoga 
sank at French Island.” 


Marilla laid down the _ paper. 
“That name O’Brien sounds familiar. 
Ain’t there a farmer here in Ferndale 


by the name of Mike O’Brien who 
came here from over that way some 
years ago?” 

“Eh ... O’Brien —O’Brien,”’ medi- 
tated Mr. Clutchbill. “Yes, seems 
so now I do recall such a feller.” 

Marilla studied the item in the 
paper again. ‘“‘We’ve got an old 
French gold piece. I wonder if it 
could be the same kind. I’m going 
to look . . . I ran across it in the 
secretary not more’n a month ago.” 


ME: Clutchbill slowly curled down 
in his chair and gave the secretary 
in the corner a nervous glance. 

“It was a piece,”’ fluttered Marilla, 
“grandfather got in Quebec years ago 
and fetched back for a souvenir.” 

Mr. Clutchbill reached meekly out 
and dragged the Northern Hawk Eye 
over and settled back behind it with 
only the top of his gray head showing. 

“Beats all where that is,’ mused 
Marilla, impatiently pawing the con- 
tents of an opened drawer. 

“Oh, it’s probably got (See page 29) 

















WHAT'S NEW 
IN BOOKLETS? 


they’re listed here, carefully selected by 


the editors, as being of the most value to bank 
officers in keeping posted. They are all published 
by nationally-known institutions, and offered with- 
out charge on request on your letterhead. 


Address, The Editor, The Burroughs Clearing House, 


Second Boulevard and Burroughs Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Year-End Review of the Bond Market—The 1936 issue 
of this yearly publication prepared by a nationally-known 
investment house is now available. The review covers the 
outlook for all classes of bonds as well as a survey of the 
factors likely to influence the bond market in future months. 


The Housing and Protection of Records—This is an 
illustrated 6-page folder describing a new development in 
ledger safes. While the primary purpose of the new safe is to 
provide fire protection for ledger cards at the point of use, the 
new feature is a sliding, revolving ledger tray that makes it 
possible to bring the ledger sheets to a natural, convenient 
posting position. 

Field Warehousing—A nationally-known company en- 
gaged in field warehousing has issued material dealing with the 
warehouse method of financing stocks or inventories of com- 
modities and finished products. This material is offered to 
bank officers in the belief that they will find it of interest. 


Booklets Still Available 


New York Stock Exchange— Here, in an attractive book- 
let, you see the New York Stock Exchange as a great market 
place, buying and selling securities for banks, insurance com- 
panies, and investors generally. It is a booklet of particular 
interest to bank officers, prepared to explain the functions and 
operations of the exchange, and to present an outline of its 
history. It contains 40 pages and is tastefully illustrated. 

Air Mail Collections—This is an unusually interesting 
booklet just issued by the American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, about its transit, collection, and foreign banking 
services. The booklet, which contains 16 pages and cover, is 
both pleasingly designed and illustrated. It is offered to bank 
executives. 

Style Book of Checks for Customers—This is made up 
as a sample book suitable for showing to customers. It con- 


ia 


tains a wide variety of check styles and colors, in pages of 
three checks each from actual printings, displayed in a special, 
refillable type, ring binder. It is offered to officers and de- 
partment heads in charge of supplying checks to customers. 

A Pay-As-You-Go Checking Plan —The plan is one 
designed to increase bank income by offering checking account 
service to limited income groups on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The plan readily fits into the bank’s regular accounting system, 
is inexpensive and involves no contract agreement or royalties. 

A Career in Life Insurance Representation—A 36- 
page booklet issued by a leading life insurance company setting 
forth the opportunities in modern life insurance field work. 
This booklet should be valuable to bank officers and others 
approached by persons seeking employment. It will be sent 
to readers or to anyone recommended who would consider it 
interesting in choosing a career. 

A New Plan of Life—Pointing the way to the benefits of 
accumulated savings, this booklet will be of interest to many 
bank people. It is published by a nationally-known invest- 
ment association and describes the purchase of investment 


contracts on easy payments. It is well-illustrated and contains 
16 pages. 


Investment Service Releases 


Investment Bonds—A current analysis and forecast of 
the bond market by an impartial financial service. This 
includes some 150 bonds divided into two groups; investment 
bonds, and business men’s investment bonds. It also includes 
a statistical summary and recommendations. Eight pages. 

How to Invest $2,000—A well-written and unusually 
interesting booklet on investment in common stocks. It in- 
cludes a comprehensive study of individual stocks, a consid- 
eration of their desirability for certain types of portfolios, and 
a study of the investment position of the market today. The 
booklet contains 115 pages. 
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Court DEcIsIons ... 


Switching funds from savings to checking accounts.... A ruling on real 
versus book value....The extent to which the renewal of a note may 
stop defensive action.... An interesting decision on secured deposits 


Checking on Time Funds 


A depositor who had both a checking 
account and a savings account in the 
same bank, drew a check to the order 
of her sister as payee. The sister 
presented the check to the bank, but 
learned that there was not enough 
money in the checking account to 
cover it. There was enough money, 
however, in the savings account to 
meet the check. 

The sister had the key to the safe 
deposit box of the maker of the check 
and with the assistance of an officer 
of the bank, got the savings account 
pass book out of the box and presented 
it with the check. The face amount 
of the check was then paid to her and 
charged against the savings account. 
The depositor later died and suit was 
then brought against the bank and the 
payee of the check to recover for the 
depositor’s estate the amount paid 
out of the savings account to meet the 
check. 

The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
decided that the money must be re- 
stored to the deceased depositor’s 
estate—largely on the ground that 
the bank had no right to honor a check 
out of the savings account. Said the 
court: 

“The bank would have no legal 
right or authority, certainly without 


by 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


her permission and allowance, to pay 
on demand out of her savings account, 
a check drawn on the depositor’s 
regular checking account.” The court 
also quoted the Act of Congress of 
June 16, 1933, U. S. Code, annotated, 
Title 12, Section 371B as follows: 

‘*‘No (Federal Reserve) member bank 
shall pay any time deposit before its 
maturity, or waive any requirement 
of notice before payment of any sav- 
ings deposit except as to all savings 
deposits having the same _ require- 
ment.” 

Under this legal restriction, even 
the depositor’s consent would not 
have permitted the bank to pay her 
check out of her savings account. 
A note to the court’s opinion points 
out that the legal prohibition against 
this sort of transaction has been made 
even more stringent by the Act of 
Congress of August 23, 1935; U. S. 
Code Annotated, Title 12, Section 
371B. (Keller vs. Davis, 187 Atlantic 
Reporter, 267.) 


Book vs. Real Value 


When is a bank insolvent? Does book 
value of assets determine solvency? 

Those questions became of utmost 
importance in a recent Massachusetts 
case bearing on the solvency of a bank 
in the year 1932. Book value, the 
court decided, does not determine 
solvency. Here’s the way the judge 
put it: 

“During 1932 there was no official 
appraisal made of the assets of the 
bank. On all the evidence I find that 
the bank’s stock became worthless 
during the year 1932, and that the 
bank was insolvent in that year. I 
am unable to accept as sound the 
argument that the books created a 
presumption of solvency. I think the 
court may take judicial notice of the 
fact that the book value in 1932 of 
securities and discounts of a bank 
would not reflect the real value of 
these assets.” 

Thus, real value and not book value 
is the basis of the worth of stock in a 
bank or any other corporation. From 
this case it appears that an income ‘ 
tax payer, for example, may claim 
credit for loss sustained by stock be- 
coming worthless during the taxable 
year and that the test is the actual 
value of the assets of the corporation. 
Here’s an opportunity, (See page 25) 
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(From page 17) basis in order to assist 
states and municipalities to finance 
useful projects as a means of offset- 
ting unemployment in private industry. 
Such organizations as the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and Electric 
Farm and Home Authority will con- 
tinue and perhaps expand their lend- 
ing activities, and new financing may 
be authorized for city slum clearance 
and to enable tenant farmers to pur- 
chase farms. 

The prevailing sentiment in the ad- 
ministration toward government lend- 
ing is exemplified by Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the RFC, who stated 
recently: 

“In large measure recovery has been 
achieved, and government should with- 
draw from the lending field as rapidly 
as private initiative is prepared for 
it to do so. To be specific, when 
private lenders are able and willing 
to meet credit requirements on a 
proper basis. Most government credit 
agencies are curtailing their activities 
and operating expenses, but I doubt 
if the country is ready for them to 
withdraw entirely. High interest rates 
and severe credit requirements would 
cause another setback. They would 
retard building and expenditures for 
capital goods in general, and would 
take away from the country, par- 
ticularly users of credit, a feeling of 
security they now have in the knowl- 
edge that such agencies as the RFC, 
Federal Housing, Farm Credit and 
Public Works can, if necessary, provide 
credit. It should be remembered, too, 
that interest and credit charges are 
directly and indirectly paid by the 
masses and should be kept as low as 
possible, with a reasonable return to 
the lender. 
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Washington 


‘““Whatever the President and Con- 
gress may determine with respect to 
government lending, certainly cur- 
tailment is desirable. It can be ac- 
complished through administration. 
The RFC has been restricting its loans 
for more than a year, lending only 
when it appears that a worthy bor- 
rower is unable to get credit from 
other sources on fair terms. 

“There need be no fear on the part 
of money lenders that government 
lending will take their business if 
they perform their functions. How- 
ever, this is the first time government 
has fought a depression as deter- 
minedly as it wages war, and since 
we have more panics and depressions 
than wars, economic preparedness 
could well be a part of our national 
policy. By this I do not mean to 
indicate that I favor government in 
business one day longer than neces- 
sary, but would counsel against abruptly 
discontinuing all government lending. 
Interest rates would immediately go 
up, and they are high enough now.” 


Treasury Financing 


No additional financing operations 
except weekly bill issues will be con- 
ducted by the Treasury until at least 
March 16 when the first quarterly 
income tax payments will be made. 
The December 15 financing was de- 
signed, in the language of Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, to “clear 
the decks” for any action the Federal 
Reserve Board might see fit to take 
regarding excess reserves or open 
market operations, and to this end it 
included refunding of notes maturing 
February 15. 

The mid-December operation totaled 


about $1,500,000,000, and was in 
three parts. A new issue of slightly 
more than $700,000,000 of bonds was 
sold for cash, the bonds of thirteen- 
to seventeen-year maturities and bear- 
ing 2% per cent interest. Treasury 
234 per cent notes for $357,921,200 
maturing December 15, and 3 per 
cent notes for $428,730,700 maturing 
February 15 were exchanged for the 
new bonds or for a new series of five- 
year, 14% per cent notes. Of the 
$700,000,000 new cash thus received, 
$400,000,000 was used to retire bills 
maturing December 15, and $130,000,- 
000 to pay interest due on that date. 
The balance was added to the Treas- 
ury’s working cash, which will be 
maintained at around $1,000,000,000, 
and the public debt was thus raised 
above $34,000,000,000. 

The outstanding feature of this 
operation was the extremely low 
interest rates involved. The note rate 
of 14% per cent was the lowest ever 
placed on this type of security, and 
the bond rate of 24% per cent was also 
the lowest in history except the 2 per 
cent rate on Consols and Panama 
Canal bonds which bore the circula- 
tion privilege and have now been 
retired. 

During December the Treasury 
doubled its weekly sale of bills, a 
policy which may be continued into 
January. In addition to refinancing 
weekly maturities of $50,000,000, the 
Treasury has been selling an addi- 
tional $50,000,000 of bills, all to 
mature March 16 and presumably to 
be retired then out of income tax 
receipts. Some additional borrowing 
probably will be done between March 
16 and June 30, the end of the fiscal 
year. 


Our Managed Currency 


(From page 7) less subject to manage- 
ment and by repealing most of the 
silver legislation. In view of the 
election results, this school of mone- 
tary thought is unlikely to gain 
much attention in Congress. There 
will be considerable agitation from 
groups at the Left of the administra- 
tion, including the silver bloc, other 
inflationists of various kinds and 
advocates of a Government-owned 
central bank or Federal monetary 
authority. The administration prob- 
ably will resist such new proposals as 
come from the silverites. The failure 
of the Coughlin-Lemke group to make 
a formidable showing in the election 
will stiffen resistance in Congress to 
its particular brand of inflationary 
legislation. The administration has 
good cause to claim that the election 


verdict was a repudiation of the more 
extreme inflationary schemes as well 
as a mandate for a managed currency. 

The United States has taken long 
strides toward a managed currency 
during the four years of the Roosevelt 
administration. Prior to 1933 the 
Treasury had little to do with currency 
management. Now the Treasury has 
as much or more power than the 
Federal Reserve authorities. The 
Treasury holds the entire stock of 
monetary gold, the ownership of which 
was vested chiefly in the Federal 
Reserve banks prior to the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934. The Treasury 
also holds a large stock of silver by 
reason of the purchase of all newly- 
mined domestic silver throughout the 
past three years, the nationalization of 
silver and the purchase of silver 


abroad under the authority of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. Gold 
and silver certificates, composing the 
chief forms of so-called Treasury cur- 
rency, have great potentialities in 
connection with currency management. 
The gold certificates are not allowed 
to circulate but when deposited with 
the Federal Reserve banks form the 
basis for Federal Reserve credit and 
currency. The silver certificates, issued 
against Treasury silver, go directly 
into circulation. Total monetary gold 
stocks are now considerably in excess 
of $11,000,000,000, and constantly 


mounting. The total monetary gold 
stocks immediately after devaluation 
of the dollar at the end of January, 
1934, amounted to slightly more than 
$7,000,000,000. Total silver certificates 
now oustanding exceed $1,200,000,000, 
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and there is sufficient silver in the 
‘Treasury to form the basis of several 
hundred millions of currency in addi- 
tion. The silver certificates outstand- 
ing at the beginning of the present 
administration totaled less than $500,- 
000,000, and no authority existed under 
which the total might be increased. 
Through the use of gold and silver 
certificates in connection with its 
spending program the Treasury is 
able to exert an influence upon the 
credit system comparable to the open 
market operations of the Federal 
Reserve banks. The resources of the 
Treasury to promote expansion are 
so vast that it could easily neutralize 
Federal Reserve open-market oper- 
ations which might be designed to 
contract credit. Under the Banking 
Act of 1935 the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury was eliminated as an ex- 
officio member of the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Theoretically, the Federal Reserve 
Board is independent of the Treasury. 
Of course, as a practical matter there 
is little likelihood of a serious conflict 
between the two so long as the Presi- 
dent exercises his present dominant 
influence over the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
Treasury policies have been directed 
toward an expansion of credit, or 
so-called deposit currency, rather than 
of paper currency. Hence, the Treas- 
ury never has used the authority 
given in the Thomas Inflation Amend- 
ment of 1933 to issue $3,000,000,000 
of greenbacks, nor is there any likeli- 
hood that it will use it. Total cur- 
rency in circulation recently stood 
at about $6,200,000,000, as compared 
with $5,600,000,000 in December, 1932. 
Federal Reserve currency is sufficiently 
elastic to meet the needs of business. 


‘THE powers vested in the Federal Re- 
serve System supplement those of 
the Treasury in currency management. 
‘These include open-market operations, 
control over which was centralized in 
the Board of Governors by the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935, rediscount rates and 
authority over banking reserves. 

In the management of the currency 
the administration authorities have 
exerted their influence toward an 
increase in the commodity price level, 
an expansion of credit and a lowering 
of interest rates. 

There is ample room for argument 
as to the effects of currency manage- 
ment during the past three years. 
Even the President has been widely 
credited with admitting disappoint- 
ment with the operation of the Warren 
gold price theory, which was the 
basis for gold purchases at advancing 
prices in the fall of 1933. The ad- 
minstration has not been very proud 
of the results of the silver purchase 
program, which was adopted for rea- 
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CORRESPONDENT BANK 
SERVICE 


The Chase National Bank represents a 
large number of banks and bankers as 
New York correspondent and reserve 


In addition to routine banking service, 
the Chase offers correspondents: 


Loan accommodations at short notice 
on terms warranted by conditions. 


Current information and statistical 
data on all types of investments. 


Facilities for the safekeeping of securi- 
ties and for placing orders in all 
security, commercial paper and ac- 
ceptance markets. 


An international organization for 
clearing foreign items. 


Reports on trade situations and on 
the financial condition of companies 
and individuals, here and abroad. 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















sons connected with political expedi- 
ency. On the other hand, an improve- 
ment in business conditions has taken 
place simultaneously with credit ex- 
pansion and interest rate reduction 
under administration monetary and 
banking policies. 

In the early days of the administra- 
tion, monetary experimentation was 
directed largely toward securing an 
advance in the commodity price level. 
This policy was in marked contrast 
with that prevailing prior to the New 
Deal. Some degree of currency man- 
agement existed under the former 
gold standard, but the Federal Reserve 
Board consistently resisted proposals 


that it exercise ils powers with a view 
to controlling the price level. Its 
objective, prior to the Roosevelt 
administration, was to regulate credit 
in such a way as best to accommodate 
the needs of business, industry and 
agriculture. The theory was that a 
proper price level follows rather than 
precedes a revival of industrial activity. 
Under the New Deal monetary means 
have been exerted toward attainment 
of a price level which would produce 
an upturn in the economic trend. 

The index of wholesale prices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently 
stood at 82 on a basis of 100 for 1926. 
This is an increase of about 38 per cent 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








The National City Bank 
of Cleveland announces 
the retirement of its 
entire preferred stock. 


Capitalization now consists of 


ComMMON STOCK 
$7,500,000 


SURPLUS 
AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$3,832,000 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 
Resources in excess of $125,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


















































































NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 3 RESOURCES EXCEED $375,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


since March 4, 1933, when the index 
was 59.6. Under the Warren theory 
the value of world monetary gold 
stocks is the dominant influence upon 
commodity prices. The price of gold 
was increased by 69 per cent through 
devaluation. Originally those support- 
ing the Warren theory seemed to 
think that the domestic price level 
would respond with a corresponding 
increase. It is true that commodities 
whose prices are affected by inter- 
national transactions reflect changes 
in the gold value of the dollar. With 
respect to the general level of domestic 
prices, it is the prevailing opinion that 
drought, the AAA, the NRA and 
other elements have been responsible 
for the advance to a much greater 
extent than monetary policy. What- 
ever may have been responsible for 
higher prices, the present price level 
now appears to be generally satis- 
factory to the administration. The 
price level has been quite stable for 
the past year, increasing only slightly. 
The fact that an increase in production 
has kept pace with the injection of 
new credit into the banking system is 
regarded as the reason why inflation 
of prices has not taken place. 


ECENT developments point to an 

imminent test of monetary manage- 
ment in connection with the problem 
of excess banking reserves. Financing 
of government expenditures through 
bank credit, large additions to mone- 
tary stocks of gold and silver and an 
easy money policy have combined to 
increase reserves to a volume which 
might be difficult to control in the 
event of a runaway wave of specula- 
tion. Bank deposits, which shrank 
from about $60,000,000,000 in 1930 
to less than $42,000,000,000 in 1933, 
stood at more than $58,000,000,000 
on June 30, 1936. Government spend- 
ing was the major factor in the huge 
increase. 

The increase in reserve requirements, 
effective in August, 1936, under the 
authority vested in the Board ol 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System by the Banking Act of 1935, 
failed to keep the total within manage- 
able proportions, and it has _ been 
indicated that another increase is in 
prospect. Attention has been directed 
by the administration to dangers in 
the constantly increasing investment 
of foreign capital in the United States 
in the event that an outflow of gold 
should commence. Basically, this 
problem and that of excessive reserves 
grow out of the monetary policies 
pursued by the administration during 
the past three years. The crucial 
test as to the soundness of these 
policies will come in the success or 
failure of currency management in 
preventing an inflation or other objec- 





tionable developments. 
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Court Decisions 


(From page 21) perhaps, to recover income 
tax refunds in years when stock became 
actually worthless and no credit was 
claimed for the loss. (Smith vs. United 
States, 16 Federal Supplement, 393.) 





Renewal Note Standing | 


Where the maker of a note signs it | 
under circumstances of fraud, mis- 
representation and lack of considera- 
tion, does he waive those defenses to 
the note if he executes a renewal note 
at the expiration of the original note? 

Of course, if by the time the original 





note comes due, the maker becomes | 
aware of the fraud and misrepresenta- | 
tion practiced on him at the time he) 
executed the original note, but never- | 
theless after such knowledge signs a| 
renewal note, he may well be con-| 
sidered to be estopped to set up in 
defense of his. liability on the renewal | 
note, the fraud in the execution of the | 
original note. However, a_recent| 
decision by the Federal District Court | 
in Delaware points out that the | 
making of the renewal note does not 
waive the maker’s defenses to the 
original note, if it appears that he had 
no knowledge of the original fraud, 
misrepresentation and lack of con- 
sideration. 

Speaking of the case before it, the 
court said: 

“The allegation of waiver is un- 
founded, because the defendant had 
no actual knowledge of the fraud and 
misrepresentation at the time the 
renewal notes were given and could 
not have intended to waive such 
defense.” (Cohen vs. Superior Oil 
Corp., 16 Federal Supplement, 221.) 





Secured Public Deposits 


In giving security for deposits of 
public moneys, national banks of 
course follow the general rule that 
they are authorized to secure such 
deposits where the law of the state in 
which the national bank is located 
authorizes or requires the giving of 
such security for public deposits by 
state banks. 

But suppose the legislature of a 
particular state authorizes a city or 
other municipality to pass local ordi- 
nances regarding the securing of de- 
posits of city or municipal funds by 
banks in which they are deposited! 
What then is the position of a national 
bank in such a municipality? 

This very interesting question was 
raised in a recent New Jersey case 
where under a city charter a city was 
authorized to pass and did pass an 
ordinance providing for the pledging 
of bonds to secure deposits of the city’s 
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moneys. The city deposited its money 






“We found Globe-Wernicke has 
the best and most 
economical system 


for keeping Social 
Security Records.” 


Are you prepared to meet the requirements of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act? For employment and payroll records we offer an efficient, 
inexpensive and economical system with approved forms to provide— 


1—Employee’s history. An inexpensive G/W visible record 
2—Weekly record of salary and hours and ie nn 
days of employment. ty 


3—Detailed information on each employee 
that will help stabilize employment and 
make possible certain tax reductions. 












The Globe-Wernicke system reduces work and 
expense to a minimum and eliminates costly 
penalties due to improper and incomplete tax 
returns. Both book and cabinet type equip- 
ment are available to meet your requirements, 
regardless of how few or how many employees. 





Phone our local dealer for demonstration and 


sample forms, or write direct to us for more 
information. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co, ..... cINcINNATI, oO. 












A De Luxe 


This Ad. 





By permission, we are pleased 
to publish this unsolicited 
testimonial from Louis K. 
Hogan, Cashier, Kerrick State 
Bank of Kerrick, Minnesota. 


“We are glad to say that we have 
never yet found a customer who 
is displeased with his checks. He 
is, on the contrary, very well satis- 
fied. In nearly every instance he 
compliments you on the speed of 
your service and the quality of 
your work. Naturally, your effi- 
ciency enhances our standing with 
the customer indirectly. We assure 
you it's a pleasure to do business 
with a company like yours.’ 


It is the aim of De Luxe Check 
Printers not merely to make 
sales, but to win the confi- 
dence of banks to the extent 
of having them entrust us with 
the responsibility of taking 
care of their check require- 
ments. 


CLAUNME 


CHECK PRINTERS 
INC. 


PLANTS AT 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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in a national bank which gave bonds 
to secure the deposits in accordance 
with the city ordinance. Upon the 
closing of the bank, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court was called upon to decide 
whether the receiver for the bank or 
the city was entitled to the possession 
and ownership of the bonds thus 
pledged. 

Ruling in favor of 
receiver, the court said: 
“The existence of the ordinance 
requiring the pledge of bonds in no 
manner complies with the provisions 
of the Act of Congress. The authority 
given the city by the state legislature 
to pass ordinances for the safe-keeping 
of its property could not under any 
circumstances be held a compliance 
with the Federal statute, which con- 
templates only a direct Act of the 


the bank’s 


(From page 14) been padding these in 
hundreds. He cut the pads to fifties. 
This simple trick cut our deposit slip 
consumption practically in half. The 
thrifty customer who pockets a pad now 
gets only half as many. Nowheiscon- 
sidering whether filling the backs of the 
deposit tickets with printed matter — 
rules, or almost anything to fill the 
space — would save enough more tickets, 
by decreasing their usefulness asscratch 
pads, so that it would overcome the 
added printing cost. 

To cut waste of teller forms, each 
teller has a stationery cabinet. Our 
tellers go to the stockroom for supplies 
once a week instead of every day. 
This cuts the storekeeping expense by 
eliminating transactions there, and 
one and one-half men in the depart- 
ment not only handle all supplies but 
also print 95 per cent of our forms, 
and overprint customer checks. The 
cage cabinets prevent spoilage, keep 
the forms neat and usable. You see how 
this interest in holding down expenses 
permeates the entire organization, and 
makes it a unit in doing everything 
possible to lower our costs —and meet 
our budget. 


ERE is another example of how 

knowing costs can affect methods. 
In setting up an item unit for savings 
tellers, we discovered that penny 
banks required exactly four times as 
much time for a window transaction 
as an ordinary savings deposit or 
withdrawal. We set these up, then, 
as four units. The discovery focused 
attention on the entire subject. The 
savings manager pointed out that, 
since we stamp right in the pass book 
that if the bank is not returned we 
shall charge the customer a dollar, 





many a customer withdrew to a dollar 
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legislature to permit such pledges to 
be made. Congress did not con- 
template that local governing bodies 
could by ordinance affect banking 
operations in a restricted district, but 
provided only that the practice might 
be operative where the legislature had 
definitely and directly authorized the 
practice as to “banking institutions 
in the state.” 

In other words, a national bank 
may secure public deposits on the 
same terms as state banks where such 
security is authorized by Act of 
Legislature of the state, but not 
under the provisions of a local munici- 
pal ordinance, even though the state 
legislature has authorized the munici- 
pality to pass such ordinance. (Fair- 
cloth vs. Atlantic City, 16 Federal 
Supplement, 131.) 


The Why and How of Banking Costs 


balance and left us holding a dead 
account with a dollar in it, and costing 
us money every year it remained. 
The banks cost us sixty-nine cents 
each in quantities. We reversed our 
method. Now, instead of giving out 
the bank and stamping it as a hold- 
back in the pass book, we sell the 
bank across the window for a cash 
dollar, and promise to repay this 
when and if the bank is brought back. 
On each bank we thus net thirty-one 
cents, and most of them stay sold. 
Moreover, when customers buy the 
banks they use them and build up 
their accounts. Investigating at the 
outset, we found that while the average 
balance of all savings accounts was 
$137, the average of the penny bank 
accounts was under $10. The penny 
bank accounts opened since we sell 
the banks have climbed far above this 
average. Moreover, we are making 
a merchandising profit on the banks, 
and figure that since the first 1,000 
disposed of under this plan, all subse- 
quent ones have not only cost us 
nothing but have actually yielded a 
net operating profit which is credited 
to savings department in its supply 
expense. 

A tiny example came last month 
when we observed that electric light 
and power cost was $44.18 above the 
budget. Why? The same month last 
year had not been high. A _ walk 
around the bank disclosed forty-two 
lights which were turned off without 
a single clerk looking up from his 
work. An after-hours round by lobby 
police disclosed numerous fans running 
under the desks of officers. A request 
to division managers about lights, and 
mention of fans in an officers’ meeting — 
and we think this month our light 
costs will probably be down by $2 a 
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day. Not much, but typical of the 
way leaks are stopped when figures 
are served up fresh and accurate. 

The effect of knowing costs, and 
having budgets based on real costs, 
shows up in the management attitude, 
even through the higher levels. And 
all manner of wastes get called to the 
eye where they clamor for attention, 
and get it. For example, after the 
death of our advertising manager, this 
got out of hand. We were presently 
spending too many dollars a year and 
—worse still— were spending many of 
these wastefully because it was no- 
body’s baby. Cost figures showed it 
up; it was systematized, placed in the 
hands of an advertising agency —last 
vear we did a better, more effective 
job at exactly 37% per cent the old 
cost. 

And donations, that plague of all 
banks. When we began to keep cost 
figures it was apparent that this con- 
tained many abuses. The president 
entrusted it to a vice-president who 
is strong-minded and not afraid to 
say no. He gave me the task— 
promptly delegated to my secretary — 
of keeping donation records. The vice- 
president reports all donations, checks 
up with our office when some solicitor 
says, “But you bought twelve tickets 
last year!’ He gets a monthly report 
of actual donations as contrasted with 
the budget and last year. The job 
interests him, he handles it in almost 
no time and considers it recreation. 
And his pride when he beats his dona- 
tions budget is a lesson in what 
accurate figures can do to arouse 
100 per cent interest throughout an 
organization in holding costs to the 
minimum. 


Cost accounting lets us _ budget. 

By budgeting we control. By con- 
trolling we operate at minimum costs — 
and thereby make a profit. For in- 
stance, we call occasional meetings of 
operating heads and point out who is 
running behind, who is doing a better- 
than-budget job. In these meetings 
they fight out their grievances and lack 
of co-operation, if there is any. They 
arrive at definite understandings for 
future co-operation. But the atmos- 
phere is not one of combat or nagging, 
it is one of, “Come on, now, help me 
do a good job by doing your part 
too.” If you don’t think the depart- 
ment heads are interested, you ought 
to watch them covering up their 
machines at night. Why? Well, 
depreciation and maintenance are ma- 
jor cost items to them. If they can 
hold down the need for repairs by 
keeping out dust, if they can keep 
those machines working a few months 
beyond the five years in which they 
are depreciated off so that they can 
get some operation free from depreci- 
ation charges, this will help their 
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safety of deposits. 








These principles endure. 


in the past. 





PRINCIPLES 





Policies must change to meet changing conditions, but 
sound principles endure. 


For more than a century certain fundamentals have 
governed Central Hanover. 


IN BANKING—cooperation with customers 


in good times and bad; a primary regard for the 


IN TRUSTS —full appreciation of conserva- 
tion as the first responsibility of a trustee; 
independence in the selection of investments for 
trust funds; thoughtful attention to beneficiaries 
as well as to property. 


IN ALL RELATIONS—emphasis on 
quality of service designed to make this bank a 
constructive influence in the affairs of its custom- 
ers and the business of the nation. 


They will control our course in the future as they have 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


} Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















showings. So they stay after the rank 
and file is gone, and cover the machines. 

Before we knew our costs, we had 
what we thought was a service charge. 
When we got our item costs, we and the 
other Clearing House banks put in a 
new schedule of service charges which 
were adequate and fair, based on 
these costs. The old service charges 
brought us in $24,000 a year; the new 
scale brought us $60,000. 

Some of the facts disclosed by 
accurate costs are disturbing to one’s 
pride, even though they show him 
how to stop a loss. For example, we 
had for many years charged 10 cents 
a hundred, with a minimum of 25 


cents per item, for collection service. 
Our costs showed quickly that, when 
the proper direct and indirect ex- 
penses were allocated to this depart- 
ment, they had been costing us more 
than 39 cents an item to handle, 
which was far more than they aver- 
aged. We went to the Clearing House 
with our findings, the Clearing House 
adopted 50 cents as the minimum 
charge. Last year, doubtless for the 
first time in our bank’s history, our 
collection department showed a profit, 
and it averaged out at exactly 11 cents 
per item! We also found, when our 
cost accounting called our attention 
to this losing department, that we had 
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Ours Is Different 
F rom Yours 


Every business is different 
from every other. Our bus- 
iness is different in that we're 
able to recognize the haz- 
ards in your business and to 

rotect you against losses 

ecause of them. We're not 
speaking of mental hazards, 
now. Don’t misunderstand 
us. We're speaking of haz- 
ards that constantly threaten 
to destroy your property - - 
your yacht - - your golf clubs 
--even your other pair of 
pants. Now that you recog- 
nize you do have an insur- 
ance problem take advantage 
of our insurance analysis 
service. There is no charge. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, ci wt $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $30,839,324.64 




















FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
* CREDIT BANK * 


CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Authorized by an Act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1923 As A ded 














Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

Eligible up to six months’ ma- 
turity for purchase by the Federal 
Reserve Banks and are acceptable 
as collateral security for fifteen 
day loans to member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 
Eligible as security for all fidu- 
ciary, trust, and public funds held 
under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 
These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits 
of postal savings funds. 


* Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 





CHARLES R. DUNN 
FISCAL AGENT 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
New York City 


31 Nassau Street @ 
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been accepting certain types of collec- 
tions which were inherently very 
expensive. In common with the other 
Clearing House banks we placed so 
high a charge on this service —it was 
not properly a bank collection job at 
all—that this work was withdrawn 
from the banks and restored to the 
people who had for years been placing 
it on our over-willing shoulders. This 
is a sample of what took place when 
we discovered that the total expense 
of our collection department was well 
over $1,000 a month. With a couple 
of well-aimed shots, we got rid of what 
local druggists call the postage stamp 
and ice water trade. 

Knowing costs gives us definite data 
for establishing prices and also shows 
which of our various sorts of mer- 
chandise — service —sells best and earns 
us the most money. We now know 
how much of our total profit comes 
from each class of business. The 
figures are illuminating, particularly 
the percentages of net profit realized 
on each class of deposits. Commercial 
accounts net us 3.15 per cent on total 
deposits, country bank accounts 3.07 
per cent, public funds 2.59 per cent, 
savings only 1.73 per cent. In the 
same way, cost accounting has shown 
us that many activities traditionally 
handled by banks are unprofitable — 
notably safe deposit rentals. 


BUT there is no point to stringing 

out this recital of the ways in which 
knowing our costs has enabled us to 
increase our profits. If the point is 
not already proved, I do not know how 
to prove it. And since the cost of 
obtaining these cost figures is negli- 
gible, this makes it all the more 
difficult to understand why any bank 
should try to do without them. 

A merchant sells at prices based on 
his costs. A banker’s chief source of 
income is interest rates, and these are 
largely beyond his control. At all 
times, but especially in times like these 
when interest rates are low, any banker 
must control his net profit principally 
by controlling the factor over which 
he has absolute control, his costs and 
expenses. We all have our shelves 
full of merchandise —money — which 
we cannot sell. Surely it behooves us 
to know what it costs us to take care 
of this merchandise so that we may 
use intelligence in setting the policies 
which will bring us more or less of it 
to take care of. 

Some items of expense cannot well 
be budgeted or controlled, such items 
as losses, FDIC premiums, taxes, and 
interest. These are not operating 
expenses, they are expenses which 
arise incidentally out of our being in 
the banking business. But our experi- 
ence shows that we can budget and 
control the principal expenses, if we 
know our costs. 
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It would be possible to continue 
indefinitely along these lines. We 
could cite the effect on morale of em- 
ployees, by showing them that ex- 
penses must be kept in line and 
therefore making them understand of 
their own intelligence that when activ- 
ity falls the poor worker must go. 
We could devote paragraphs to show- 
ing how even the high officers have 
caught the spirit, so that last year our 
total travel expense was only $3,356 
as compared with several times that 
figure a few years back. Or we could 
spend another thousand words in 
describing the way that having cost 
figures permits us to study out a 
thousand and one facts, both operating 
and financial, which reflect themselves 
not only in a better knowledge of 
our business but also in better net 
earnings. We could make quite a 
point of having saved $96,000 in em- 
ployee salaries, exclusive of officers’ 
salaries, from the 1930 peak as com- 
pared with 1935 performance, a force 
reduction of 24 per cent, a dollar 
pay roll reduction of 44 per cent, 
with only a 12 per cent drop in trans- 
actions meanwhile —all through better 
methods which have developed be- 
cause cost figures forced us to study 
and improve methods which hitherto 
had struck us as entirely satisfactory. 

When it is all summed up, it is safe 
to prophesy that competition is going 
to force every bank to put in cost 
accounting. Right now, of course, 
none of us needs deposits, we have 
more deposits than we know what to 
do with. But the time is coming 
again when deposits will be in high 
demand. When that time comes, 
consider a possibility —it may never 
arise, but with human nature what 
it is, it is at least an interesting pos- 
sibility. 


HE bank which knowsits costs, which 

has sweated down its costs far below 
competition, might decide to go out 
after new business regardless of Clear- 
ing House rules about account analysis, 
and so on. Such a bank could, with 
complete assurance, take on desirable 
business at service charge figures far 
below accepted schedules, and be 
secure in the knowledge that its low 
costs make such business profitable 
even at the reduced rates. Any bank 
which enters into competition with 
such a bank may, if it does not know 
its costs, find its position seriously 
impaired by operating losses. If it 
does not meet the competition, it 
loses the accounts. Its only solution, 
then, will be to install an accurate cost 
system, and go out after business like- 
wise knowing what it is doing and that 
it is not going to lose its corporate 
shirt. And if business continues 
improving, such a time may be not 
very far distant right now. 
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Director Clutchbill 
Deals in Gold 


(From page 20) poked out of sight in 
some corner. I wouldn’t hunt too hard. 
It’s against the law to have any gold.” 

“Fiddlesticks!’ snorted Marilla, 
“there’s some of us private Americans 
left that don’t believe every thing we 
hear. I'll bet you’ve lugged it off 
yourself.” 

‘Me! lug it off! ! Landsakes! what 
would I want with a little sniffling 
French gold piece?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m beginning 
to have a feeling it’s mixed up some- 
how with your going off two days last 
week. I don’t see how you keep out 
of jail.” Marilla closed the secretary 
drawer with a slam. 

Director Clutchbill lowered the 
paper with a bit of relief. “It’s no 
trick to keep out of jail... that’s the 
first thing they teach a feller when he 
begins working in a bank. Of course, 
some learn hard and get picked off, 
but us old survivors are pretty safe 
to gamble on.” 


MABILLA had read in the Hawk Eye 
the account of finding the gold 
piece on a Monday evening. On 
Tuesday afternoon Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
rose up from behind a small cedar 
on French Island and bawled out a 
warning to a rowboat approaching in 
sudden jumps from the mainland. 

“Keep off this island!’ he yelled 
shrilly. 

“What?” squalled an ancient indi- 
vidual with gray sideburns who was 
sitting in the stern of the rowboat. 

“This island,” hollered out Patrick 
in a wiry soprano, “is posted against 
hunting, trapping, fishing, mining and 
general trespassing.” 

“But, confound it! I’m Judge Cool- 
berry and this feller rowing is one of 
your citizens from the ferry landing.” 

“T don’t care if it’s Abraham Lincoln 
and General Lafayette. This island 
is posted!”’ 

“Well, confound it!’ welled from 
Judge Coolberry’s throat as he stood 
up in the boat and promptly sat down, 
“I’m interested in the military history 
of Lake Champlain . . . and if the 
French lost a treasure here I...” 

“That’s enough! I knew it! I 
knew it!’ howled Patrick, dragging a 
ten-gauge shotgun from behind a cedar. 
“l’ve drove off more’n a million gold- 
hunters already today.” 

“But all I want to do is look around 
a little.” 

“Yeah, all that’s come wanted to.” 

“Hm-m. I... eh, suppose you 
own this island?” piped up the Judge, 
Stalling for time.” 

“I do not. I’m the caretaker.” 

The native at the oars looked 
around earnestly at his neighbor, 
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STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—not a tube. 
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aim” FACING 
“The Wall Street of the West” 


Stay at The Palace when you visit San 
Francisco—it is a step from the finan- 
cial center—yet modern, luxurious 
and smart. 600 rooms, each with bath, 
from $3 (single) up. 


@e PALACE Hotel 


Market St., facing Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHIBALD H. Price, Manager 
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issue 189 AE. 
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Mr. O’Brien, to see if his eyes deceived 
him. 

“So you don’t even own it,” jeered 
the Judge. ‘‘Who does?” 

**A feller by the name of Clutchbill.”’ 

“Heh? Clutchbill? Live here- 
abouts?” 

*‘Naow, Ferndale, over in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Aaron Clutchbill! What are you 
talking about? I know him. He 
don’t own any island.” 

**Well, he does, just the same. Lots 
of folks own points and coves and 
islands hereabouts to summer on.” 

“T’ll go and telephone him .. . he’ll 
let me on,” howled the Judge. 





The Plan Your Community Wants 


e A Plan designed to increase your 
Bank’s revenue and advance public re- 
lations. 


e Offers advantages that bring bank- 
ing into the home and appeal to the 
individual who never before has been 
in a position to have a checking account. 


A Pay-As-You-Go 
CHECKING PLAN 


e Flexible and simple to operate. Can 
fit readily into your present set-up. 


Involves No Contract 
Agreement or Royalties 


For particulars, inquire of our 
representative or write us direct 


MILTON C. JOHNSON COMPANY 
78 WALKER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
BANK STATIONERS SINCE 1875 








“Well, he won't,” yelled back Mr. 
O’Brien. ‘‘No_ picnickers on_ this 
island. That’s his orders. And since 
this gold stampede started I’ve got 
to stay here night and day. What’s 
more, all the gold coins is being turned 
over to him.” 

‘What! more gold coins! !_ Hurry!’ 
he yelled to his guide. 

With the oars bending to the 





breaking point at every dig Judge 
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an MAN away from home on business 
is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home as soon 
as possible. 


We meet such men on common ground, 
for it has been our privilege since 1856 
to provide tired men of affairs with 
cheerful rooms and soft beds; to set as 
excellent a table as the country affords; 
and to attend with courtesy to the slight- 
est wish of every guest. The hotel is 
convenient to Boston’s business section. 


le rooms with private bath, shower 
circulating ice-water at $3 and $3.50 


a 
Glenwood J. Sherrard * ¥ 
President & Managing Director ie A 








* DISTINGUISHED 


. Modern in every department 
of its service, yet never un- 
mindful of the fine traditions 
that have made it One of the 
Few Famous Hotels in America. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, Gen. Mér. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Coolberry’s boat boiled off toward 
the nearest telephone. 


A HALF hour later a telephone bell 

jingled violently down in the 
mountains where Ferndale Village is 
located. At the time, Director Clutch- 
bill was about leaving the bank but 
stopped upon hearing a warning cry 
from Cashier John Atwood. 

“It’s a long distance call for you, 
Mr. Clutchbill.” 

Director Clutchbill hastened with 
arched eyebrows and quickened breath 
back into the front office. Clamping 
the receiver to his best ear he instantly 
came into contact with a rapidly 
repeated summons. 

“That you, Clutchbill? That you, 
Clutchbill?” 

“Yes ... yes, this is Clutchbill!’’ 

The voice suddenly dropped an 
octave and dragged out sleepily: 

“This is Judge Coolberry. Eh, I’m 
making a little visit to the lake. 
Sort of interested in its history, you 
know. Eh, this French Island, a 
feller was telling me it belongs to you. 
I didn’t know you ever owned . 

“Oh, land, yes. Been hankering 
to own an island over there for a long 
time. Finally got just what I wanted.” 

“Mm-m, that so? Eh, I happen to 
be on the shore right near it. Thought 
I’d like to visit it.” 

*“‘Hm-m! well, perhaps later I could 
go with you. I ain’t allowing any 
one on it just now. My caretaker .. 
well, he’s run onto a little situation 
there that sort of prevents visitors 
calling just now.” 

“I thought perhaps as a special 
favor you might let me...” 

“Mm-m, naow, Judge, I’m sorry, 
but it wouldn’t be convenient. Per- 
haps later.” 

“‘What’ll you take for it, Clutch- 
bill?” suddenly hopped out of the 
receiver in a voice that had firmed up 
remarkably. 


“Confound it, I don’t want to sell 
it. Islands are hard to pick up these 
days.” 

“T’ll give you $500.” 

“Five what? Did you say $5,000?” 

““F-i-v-e h-u-n-d-r-e-d!”” came slowly 
and carefully over the wire. 

“Hm-m, I guess you’re kind of a 
novice in this island business. Islands 
in Lake Champlain cost money, Mr. 
Coolberry,” stated Mr. Clutchbill as 
firmly and smoothly as an ambassador. 

“What do you ask, then? You 
must have some price.” 

“Eleven thousand,” announced Mr. 
Clutchbill sharply. 

“T’ll give you $600.” 

“Islands are very dear,” explained 
Mr. Clutchbill as though talking to a 
schoolboy. “Sometimes families wait 
five generations for an island to get 
ripe before putting it on the market. 
French Island has just come ripe.” 

“Will you take $700?” grated Judge 
Coolberry’s voice. 

‘“‘Naow, it’s hard investing funds 
just now. I don’t want any ready 
cash around. Maybe though we 
could get up some kind of a trade if 
you can think of anything I might 
want. There’s your vacant lot there 
on Main Street.” 

*“My lot! No, sir! ! I hold that at 
$11,000.” 

‘“‘Hm-m, that’s curious . . . that’s 
just what I’m asking for my island. 
I tell yuh what, you take the island 
and give me the lot and $200. What 
do yuh say?” 


FDIRECTOR Clutchbill could hear the 

Judge burst into a fit of choking. It 
seemed, almost, the wire rattled and 
jerked up and down. 

“M-my lot, and $200 to boot! 
You’re crazy!” 

“Mr. Coolberry, I presume you 
don’t know it, but that island may 
have $15,000 in gold on it. Do yuh 
think I’d sell for less than $11,000? 











An Index for 1936 


The articles appearing in the 1936 issues 
of The Burroughs Clearing House have 
been grouped by subjects... 
The Editor, for your copy. 
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A shipload of gold ain’t to be sneezed 
at.” 
“Look here, Clutchbill, you give 
me the island and $200 and the lot is 
yours.” 

‘‘Naow, I don’t think I will.” 

‘Will you split the difference?”’ 

‘“Huh—hm-m, well, I wouldn’t for 
any one else, but if you consider it a 
favor, I’ll oblige. But remember, no 
one goes on that island till the papers 
are passed. I’ll be there in the morning 
at Patrick O’Brien’s farmhouse.” 


ONE evening about a week later Mr. 

Clutchbill and his sister, Marilla, 
were sitting at opposite sides of the 
living room table. Marilla, as was her 
custom, was choosing outstanding items 
in the Northern Hawk Eye to read 
aloud. 

“My sakes!’ burst out Marilla of a 
sudden, “‘you never told me about 
this.” Marilla read from the Ferndale 
Village items. 


“A real estate transaction of intense 
interest to the citizens of Ferndale Village 
took place on Wednesday last. The large 
lot on Main Street which was a part of the 
Judge Coolberry estate has been sold to 
the Ferndale National Bank. It is sur- 
mised a fancy figure was paid, and it now 
looks as though some touring Lafayette 
will have the chance before long to “ a 
corner stone for a new bank building.” 


“Yeah,” nodded Director Clutchbill, 
feeling gently of his goatee, “it’s a 
fact.” 

“Did you have anything to do 
about it??? Marilla lowered the paper 
and looked sharply over her spectacles. 

“Yes, in a way. Of course I’ve 
been so busy hunting for our French 
gold piece that got lost out of the 
secretary drawer it’s sort of took my 
mind off everything else.” 

“You haven’t found it?’’ burst out 
Marilla, dropping the newspaper. 

“Heh, it was quite a hunt,’” mused 
Mr. Clutchbill. ‘I must have absently 
picked it out of the drawer and lost it 
on French Island. Anyhow, Patrick 
O’Brien found it there. Judge Cool- 
berry learned of it —he collects coins, 
you know —and I almost had to draw 
blood before I could get it back. It’s 
over there in the drawer.” 

Marilla hopped up, trotted briskly 
to the secretary and opened the drawer. 

“Landsakes, it is! !’’ she exclaimed, 
picking it up and anxiously examining 
it. “It ain’t scratched or bent a mite. 
I suppose you got Judge Coolberry 
crazy about the island and traded it 
somehow for the lot. I should think 
you’d be ashamed, Aaron.” 

Mr. Clutchbill placed his elbows on 
the old black rocker arms and reflec- 
tively touched his fingertips together. 
“I don’t see how you can say that, 
Marilla. It ain’t often both parties to 
a trade are so thoroughly convinced 
they licked each other.” 
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Renowned 
Entertainment 


Library 
Turkish Baths 
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ESTIGE 


“You Can Reach Me at 
The Biltmore” 


.. instantly stamps you as among the 
discriminating, travel-wise who instinc- 
tively seek the finest. 


Unique in its perfect convenience, its 
luxurious appointments and deft, unfail- 
ing service, The Biltmore offers the utmost 
in comfort and enjoyment . 
are very moderate. 


.. yet rates 


Single rooms— from $5, Double rooms—from $7 


Suites from $12 


Monthly rates on application- 


| 
| 
| : 
|| | Steamship T uw LS 
| Services 
| | as: | BILTMORE 
| | Playroom 
| | Adjoining Grand Central 
||| 
| Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 
| David B. Mulligan, President 
| . 
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A CAREER IN 
Life Insurance Representation 


% 


The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “A Career in Life Insur- 
ance Representation” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Avpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Companyof ew York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
3+Nassau Sree, New York 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not yet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 


Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 














Just around the 
corner from every- 
thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 


forts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 
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. One Minute 


With the World's 
Great at the 
Nation’s Capital 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


CARNEGIE, who loved travel, 
found great delight in visiting 
Washington. Here the Carnegie 
Foundation operates today. In the 
lobbies of both the old and new 
Willard the shrewd little Scotch- 
man was often seen as he conferred 
with great men and women. 


MODERN MINUTES 
AT THE MODERN WILLARD 


Great men and women still choose the 
Willard because it stands foremost as a fine 
modern hotel equipped with every facility to 
convenience and service today's guest. It is 
Washington's most celebrated 

hotel, located centrally 

downtown. 


Single Rooms 

with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms 

with Bath $6 up 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Washington, D. C. 


1. P r Mia e e Director 








NEW TRUST SERVICE 


An interesting new trust service is 
offered by the Royal Trust Company. 
The service is known as a “Standing-by 
Attorney Service.” The corporation’s 


| publicity describes this briefly, stating 


that by the signing of a power of 
attorney in the company’s favor the 
company would stand ready to act for 
clients on a moment’s notice should 
illness or accident incapacitate them. 
It is pointed out that there is no 
charge for this protection and that 
fees begin to accrue only in event the 
company is required to use the power 
of attorney. Publicity states the 
company’s charges then would be 
moderate. 


MODERNIZATION LOANS 


The Dominion government’s hous- 
ing plan to stimulate employment 
through modernization loans is re- 
ceiving the support of the Canadian 
chartered banks. The Bank of Nova 
Scotia, in inviting applications for 
home improvement loans, key-noted 
the helpful attitude of the banks when 
it said, “We welcome this opportunity 
to co-operate with our government in a 
common endeavor to create employ- 
ment for our people.” Among the 
publicity campaigns appearing in sup- 
port of the plan are those of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, The 
Dominion Bank, The Bank of Toronto 
and the Imperial Bank. Earlier the 
Royal Bank and the Bank of Montreal 
had released copy inviting applications 
for loans under the plan. 


CANADIAN BANKER 


Canadian bankers were pleasantly 
surprised recently when an old friend 
of forty-three years standing, all 
dressed up and definitely going places, 
dropped in at their offices. The old 
friend was none other than the 
“Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association” which has taken on 
added vitality and color in its new 


form, and which is now known as the 


“Canadian Banker.”’ The “‘Journal’s”’ 
useful and interesting editorial career 
dates back to June 7, 1893, when at 
the second annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, two 
Merchants Bank men, D. Miller and 
J. Pottenger sponsored a motion 
“That a quarterly journal be published 
at the expense of the association in 
which contributions from associates 
and other matter pertaining to bank- 
ing, may from time to time appear.” 


by G. A. G. 





BANKING PROBLEMS 


A perusal of the minutes of early 
meetings of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association indicate that banking prob- 
lems of forty-two years ago were not 
unlike those of today. When Presi- 
dent George Hague called the second 
annual meeting to order on June 7, 
1893, discussions centered around such 
perennials as the circulation of Ameri- 
can silver in Canada, the replacement 
of worn legal tender, bankruptcy 
legislation, etc. The Winnipeg sub- 
section, although only one year old 
at the time, was active. In report- 
ing the western committee said that 
‘“‘united’”’ action had been taken in 
opposing unfair taxation on banks. 


IMPERIAL BANK FIGURES 


General Manager A. E. Phipps of 
the Imperial Bank gives some inter- 
esting, comparative figures on the 
bank. Shareholders of the Imperial 
at the end of the bank’s year totaled 
2,631 compared with 2,610 a year ago. 
United States residents held 7,703 
shares divided among 324 share- 
holders. Indicating the large battalion 
of officers required to staff a large 
branch bank, Imperial Bank employees 
numbered 1,367 compared with 1,329 
a year ago. The increase in the staff 
was particularly gratifying in view of 
the .general employment situation. 
The bank has 194 branches. 


CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 

Report issued by the provincial 
treasurer of Alberta shows stamped 
scrip or Alberta prosperity certificates 
to the amount of $46,777 outstanding 
November 26. The original issue 
amounted to $239,391 and = small 
amounts have been issued since. Re- 
demptions total $243,910 ... Alberta 
confidence men have resurrected an 
old check act, impersonating customers 
and arranging for the cashing ol 
checks by telephone . . . . British 
Columbia municipalities have been 
given the right to refund their debts 
if they get consent of majority-in- 
value debenture holders . . . More than 
thirty Canadian loan institutions have 
joined in granting voluntarily reduc- 
tion of interest rates, and downward 
adjustment of mortgages and agree- 
ments of sale in the drought areas of 
Manitoba . . . Bank debits in Canada 
for the first ten months of 1936, at 
$29,221,000,000, show an increase ol 
14.2 per cent over the total for the 
same period a year ago. 
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